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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_— -. 
ARLIAMENT has been active during the week, despite the 
dedication of Wednesday to the “ Isthmian games.” The public 
interest, of course, was chiefly centred in the debate on the paper 
duty, which terminated on Thursday night in a Ministerial majority 
of fifteen. Great doubts had been entertained of this result, doubts 
so serious as to affect the funds, and when it was known that up to 
the night of the division the Irish members were undecided whether 
or not to vote for the Conservatives, anxiety reached its height. A 
brave speech from Lord John Russell, in which he accepted a defeat 
rather than yield to dictation, probably turned the scale, and the 
division showed the original majority only reduced by three. The 
Tories will scarcely tempt fortune again, more especially as their 
leaders consider the movement premature, and the Budget may, for 
practical purposes, be considered passed. The session has, therefore, 
been marked by the repeal of the last of the excise duties on manu- 
factured goods. Free trade has but few more triumphs to achieve. 
_ Inthe Lords, the Government took advantage of a speech made 
by Lord Grey, to explain their position on the New Zealand war. 
Lord Grey, with that hasty distrust of popular institutions which 
has marked all his recent appearances before the public, denounced 
the self-government granted to the colonists, and proposed to sus- 
pend the constitution for three years. He attacked Mr. Richmond, 
the Colonial Secretary, as a Minister opposed to the best interests of 
thenatives. The Duke of Newcastle, in reply, announced that it was 
the intention of Government to promote Colonel Browne to another 
governorship, not from any distrust in his policy or powers, but solely 
to permit the appointment of Sir G. Grey, the most successful adminis- 
trator the colony had ever obeyed. For the rest, the war was nof caused 
by disputes on land, but was a contest of nationalities, the result of 
a plan long since devised by the Maories to regain their independence. 
Both parties passed some deserved censures on the clerical agitators, 
who in their zeal for native rights had forgotten their allegiance. 
In the Commons an inquiry was granted on Tuesday into the best 
means of bestowing State aid on ragged schools, and the position 
of the department very clearly defined. The Privy Council are not 
opposed to ragged schools, but they are fearful lest, as they are with- 
out fees, they should tempt the children of the poor to neglect the 
means of a higher education. If this evil ean be avoided, the money 
will not be denied. A short discussion has been raised in upon the 
civil war in America, which is satisfactory only in this, that the Go- 
vernment remains wholly uncommitted. 





The prospects of peace have decidedly increased, two at least of 
Lord Palmerston’s “ half-dozen very respectable wars” having been 
taken out of the list. The French troops, for example, are really 
recalled from Syria, in spite of a protest from St. Petersburg, in 
Which the Czar declines to accept any share in the responsibility of 
the act. The Prussian Government, also, moved apparently by the 
failure of its efforts to secure the leadership of the German armies, 
has abandoiied its preparations for the occupation of Holstein. 





There remains the quarrel between Hungary and Austria, which 
appears more gloomy than ever, the Hungarians being exasperated 


by the exaction of the taxes by military force. It is possible, how.’ 


ever, that even this cause of conflict may pass away, the Emperer 


being still undecided, and the Hungarians most unwilling to ¢@im-' 


mence hostilities this year. Rumours are afloat also of intrigues in 
Germany, which would undoubtedly result in war. We have de- 
scribed them at length elsewhere, and need only remark here that 
they point to the formation of a second Confederation of the Rhine 
once more under the protection of a Napoleon. 


The American quarrel advances slowly, both parties drawing in 
strength towards Virginia as their first battle-field. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy fact of the week is the distinct evidence of Mr. 
Russell on the unanimity and desperation of the South. Hg found, 
apparently, but one set of opinions both in Charleston and Mont. 
gomery, and that was one of bitter hostility to the North, a resolu- 
tion to sacrifice everything, life included, rather than yield a step. 
In proof of their determination, the planters have placed one-half of 
the cotton crop of next season at the disposal of Mr. Davis, a con- 
tribution believed to amount to 25,000,000/. sterling. The Congress 
at Montgomery has officially recognized war, and offered a bounty of 
twenty-five dollars a head on every sailor on board a ship of the 
United States when taken or destroyed—an offer which, though not 
precisely that of blood-money, is almost without a precedent in 
modern warfare. 


Spain has officially acknowledged the annexation of San Domingo. 


Just at this moment the European nations have but two wars 
on hand, one a war of defence waged by the British in New Zea- 
land, and the other a war of conquest commenced by the French in 
Cochin China. Of the former we have nothing to report, but the 
French have achieved an important success. Their army, which 
was reduced by sickness to a purely defensive attitude, has been 
reinforced by part of the China squadron, and has recommenced 
operations with the capture of Mytho. According to French ae- 
counts, this success places the province of Saigon in their 
hands; in reality it is of no importance whatever. The key 
to Cochin China, as to all these rotten empires of Eastern Asia, 
is the capital, and till that is occupied nothing is achieved. Hue 
once in their hands, the French will hold the reins of administration, 
may demand the whole country, or content themselves with the pro- 
vince of Cambodia. The natives will obey them as they would obey 
any conqueror, and with a strong naval position in the Meinam, a 
province to furnish them supplies, and the Philippines to lend them 
Irregulars, they will assume a position in the East second only to 
that occupied by Great Britain. Meanwhile, hostilities in Saigon 
afford them an excuse for maintaining a war squadron in Eastern 


seas. 


The only incident of non-political interest we have to notice, 
except the Derby, is that, on Saturday last, the Social Science 
Association gave a conversazione at the South Kensington Museum, 
at which Lord Brougham, Lord Shaftesbury, and others of its vice- 
presidents, as well as a crowd of distingushed guests, were present. 
We see it often asserted that this association is an aimless, and even 
injurious, body, whose only purpose is to talk and make talk. We 
believe, however, that it has made good its claim on public sup- 
port. Non-political subjects like those with which it deals are 
certain to drop through the hands of political parties, and a per- 
manent association is needed to keep even the most important of such 
questions before the attention of Parliament. How much practical 
influence its meetings and deliberations are calculated to exert may, 
to some extent, be inferred by Sir Stafford Northcote’s success of 
Tuesday night in compelling a reluctant Government to admit an im 
quiry into the best means of aiding the development of Ragged 
Schools, a motion we have discussed at leagth in another column, 


* 
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Gmerira.—Our intelligence from the States extends to the 1Sth 
instant, but adds little to nage | received reports. The President 
is still only preparing for the conflict, but the obstacles which im- 
ede the solliston are being rapidly removed. The route between 

ashington and the North, for example, has at last been cleared. 
Baltimore was occupied on the 15th instant by two thousand 
men, under come | of General Butler, the leader of the men 
of Massachusets. He marched in from Annapolis, was received 
with enthusiasm by the friends of the Union, and immediately pro- 
claimed martial law. The city was disarmed quietly, and the “ Plug 
Uglies,” ‘“ Blood Tubs,” and other villains, who, for the past ten 
years, have held Baltimore in awe, asad slunk towards the South. 
Orders were issued to reopen the railways to the North, and protect 
them at all threatened points by rapidly thrown-up batteries. All 
the customary routes between the capita! and the North are there- 
fore open, and Washington may be regarded as the — of the 
North. The Maryland legislature, though still hostile, shrinks from 
actual conflict, and has only passed resolutions condemning the 
action of the President without voting for secession. The Governor 
has also called for four regiments to support Federal authority within 
the limits of the State. The State disposes of about two hundred 
and thirty thousand white males, a section of whom, however, are 
free-soilers. In Washington itself, General Scott is still occupied 
with defensive preparations, and has occupied Arlington heights, so as 
to secure the other bank of the Potomac. The men of the forty-nine 
counties of Western Virginia have shrunk from setting up a new 
State, but have passed strong Union votes, and demanded arms and 
military assistance from the President. In other doubtful States, 
also, affairs look well for the Union. In Kentucky, a majority of 
forty thousand, equal to a clear fourth of the electors, is expected 
for the “Union; and the north-east of Missouri is oecupied by 
Unionist militia. No further arrivals of troops are reported, but 
Massachusetts has voted 3,000,000 dollars for the army, and 
sanctioned a loan of 7,000,000 dollars more. The exceeding paucity 
of news from the West is a curious feature in all reports; but the 
rendezvous appears to be Cairo, a “‘city,” in American parlance, in 
Tilinois, on the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi. This point 
is very strongly held, and it is hence that the Western troops will 
commence to descend the stream. The ports of Virginia are now 
fully blockaded, as is the harbour of Charleston. In the latter port 
the United States steam-frigate Niagara has turned away British 
vessels from the port. The ports of Florida are also blockaded, and 
three steamers and a tobacco ship have been already captured. 

Some incidents of interest have occurred in connection with the 
coloured population. A revolt implicating about five hundred men 
has broken out in Kentucky, and the planters requested aid from 
the free soilers of Illinois. It was granted, and two companies have 
crossed the river to aid in suppressing the insurgents. In Maryland, 
General Butler has exerted himself to restore fugitive slaves, for 
which he has been rebuked by Governor Andrews, who argues that 
the danger of insurrection is one brought by the rebels on them- 
selves, and that the flight of the slaves should be treated as a purely 
military question. General Butler refuses to adopt that view, 
observing that he must protect even enemies from the nameless 
horrors of servile war, and that he at least will be no party toa policy 
as bad as the ‘arming of the Indians in the war of Independence. 

The news from the South is not clear, the Press being under a 
censorship, and all communication by post and telegraph cut off. 
Reports, however, are rife of the march of Southern troops into 
Virginia, where Harper’s Ferry, Norfolk, and Richmond, have been 
strongly reinforced. The Congress at Montgomery has passed a law 
recognizing a state of war with the United States, authorizing the 
issue of letters of marque, and offering a reward per head for the 
destruction of United States sailors. 

“ Sec. 10. That a bounty shall be paid by the Confederate States of 
20 dollars for each person on board any armed ship or vessel belonging 
to the United States at the commencement of an engagement, which 
shall be burnt, sunk, or destroyed by any vessel commissioned as 
aforesaid which shall be ©! equal or inferior force, the same to be 
divided as in other cases of prize money, and a bounty of 25 dollars 
shall be paid to the owners, oflicers, and crews of the private armed 
vessels, commissioned as aforesaid, for each and every prisoner by 
them captured and brought into port, and delivered to an agent au- 
thorized to receive them, in any port of the Confederate States ; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay or cause to 
be paid to the owners, officers, and crews of such private armed 
pa gageenaamen as aforesaid, or their agent, the bounties herein 

rovided.” 

" Mr. Davis, it is believed will take the command of the Southern 
force in person, as he has already had some military experience. Ac- 
cording to the special correspondent of the Times, he has full control 
over the Southern population, who are actuated by the most bitter 
hatred to the “ Yankees,” and who are ready to give property as 
well as life to the cause. Their programme is as follows : 

“The planters have agreed among themselves to hold over one- 
half of their cotton crop for their own purposes and for the culture 
of their fields, and to sell the other to the Government. For each 
bale of cotton, as I hear, a bond will be issued on the fair average 
price of cotton in the market, and this bond must be taken at par as 
a circulating medium within the limits of the Slave States. This 
forced circulation will be secured by the Act of the Legislature. 
The bonds will bear interest at 10 per cent., and they will be issued 
on the faith and security of the proceeds of the duty of one-eighth of 
a cent. on every pound of cotton exported. All vessels loading with 
cotton will be obliged to enter into bonds or give security that they 
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Will not carry their cargoes to Northern ports, or let it 
ern wiiale’ to their knowledge. The Government wil ete 
cotton for cash to the foreign buyers, and will thus raise funds a 
sufficient, they contend, for all purposes. The estimated valu ” 
the annual cotton crop is 200,000,000 dollars.” e of 

Offers have been received in the South of privateers from th 
North, but they were made before the passionate outbreak of North. 
ern feeling had warned the shipowners of their risk. It is very 
doubtful if these offers will be renewed, and very certain that = 
shipowner who sends ships southwards will be hanged without my i 
formality. The special correspondent reports a decrease in enth 
siasm since tidings were received of the uprising of the North—stili 
very imperfectly understood, while we note that the Virginian pay 
now speak of the Northern and Western hordes with an undisgutsed 
terror, due partly to their numbers, but partly, we fear, to the 
wretched discipline of some of the volunteers.’ The functions of 
Provost Marshal seems unknown in Washington, drink is sy . 
abundant, the inhabitants are completely swamped by the new arrivals 
and even the federal generals complain of the demoralization of their 
men. Indeed, the arrangements to secure order, supplies, and health 
seem as imperfect as the efforts to arm the troops are energetic 
The volunteers complain bitterly of their food, and of the delay in 
furnishing them with quarters, complaints in the former instance 
apparently well founded. The Rhode Island men are the best off 
their commandant, Mr. Sprague, the Governor of the State, supply. 
ing their wants himself. A week of fighting seems required to shake 
oflicers into their places. 





Franct.—The Times publishes a comparative statement of the 
French and British armies, which is at the present moment of some 
value. The comparative numbers are : 

England, Colo- 
nies, and India, 
France and England and exclusive of 


Algeria. Colonies. late Company's 

Troops. 
a ee 4,607 1,222 1,222 
Infamtry . .... . . 969,84) 101,230 150,128 
eee 13,194 18,210 
nee 22,393 28,520 
ee ee ee 6,384 4,535 4,535 
NSS ee ee 5,655 1,909 1,909 
Administrative Services . . 8,737 1,561 1,561 
Indian Depéts in England. — — 6,688 





Total. . . .. . 400,000 146,044 212,773 
ND Ghs ig Vetet ; 85,705 8,262 21,904 
While the cost of these forces is : 

British Army 








French Budget. Estimates. 
£ 

Administration rs ee 95,506 ie 201,833 
Pay, provisions, fuel, &c. 11,272,272 ea 6,463,048 
SINR Oh grime nad gig ly. 876,431 “mE 525,416 
Reomitiee ...-««.«-+. JST ie 82,894 
Movement of troops 91,014 — 180,000 
ig agian: I a eta ge 48,241 = 50,125 
Purchase of horses. . . . . 235,062 > 59,466 
Forage oe 1,468,486 a 482,392 
Stores and factories . . 1,478,467 a 3,160,004 
NN, div Mele sim bei “d 99,295 me 261,014 
EE EE re eee 93,200 bin 690,159 
Civil buildings. . . . .. _ ae 179,407 
Fortifications ...... 24,000 <n 158,185 
Pensious . 3,225,936 ar 2,112,808 

£20,159,624 £14,606,751 


The pay of the French soldier is, however, below that he would 
earn as labourer, and the total loss to the country is estimated at no 
less than 24,000,000/. equal to 14s. a-head on the population. The 
English military taxation is only 8s. To this, however, must be 
added the cost of the volunteers who bring the army very nearly up 
to the French standard in point of numbers. The French army re- 
quires aconscription of 40,000 men a year to keep it up to the mark, 
and probably 15,000 horses ; an enormons number, which must compel 
the purchasers to be far less rigorous in their selection than British 
cavalry. Of the entire French force about 70,000 men are required 
as the permanent garrison of Algeria. The camp of exercise at 
Chalons has been reorganized, and will consist of 40,000 men, 7000 
horses, and 72 pieces of cannon, commanded by Generals Forey, and 
Mollard. 

A debate of considerable importance has arisen in the French 
Senate on the law which regulates elections. By law twenty days 
must elapse between the convocation of an electoral college, and the 
election of a deputy to the Legislative Chamber, but no period is 
fixed for the delay in municipal elections. The administration eou- 
sequently assumes to itself the right of fixing the day, and of course 
hurries the election. The Senate resist this interpretation, and have 
addressed the Emperor to permit the interval of twenty days 
elapse in all the elections alike. As the vote annoys the Ministry, 
it is considered a triumph of legality over despotism. A bill has 
been discussed abolishing the sliding scale on corn, and substituting 
for it a fixed duty of 50c. per hectolitre on corn imported in French 
bottoms, and 1 fr. 50c. on grain introduced in foreign bottoms, but 
it is resisted by the agriculturists. M. Kolb-Bernard read a speech 





against the bill, so long that the Deputies left the Chamber, and the 
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seinen 
President called the pamphleteer to order. Rumours of an approach- 
-” dissolution are very prevalent, as the present Chamber was 
elected when very different ideas were in the ascendant. Stories are 
eurrent also of great discontent in the Southern provinces, caused 

ly by the evacuation of Syria at the dictation of England, and 

ly by the bitterness of the clergy, who have begun to omit the 
‘Domine fac salvum from the service. 

A flying sheet has been freely circulated through Paris, evidently 
with the permission of the police, attacking the spiritual power of 
the Pope, and containing sentences like these :— 

“ Always the sametune! In the street and at home, in the newspapers and 
in conversation, at church and at the pothouse, we hear nothing else but discus- 
sions on our holy father the Pope. 

« AJ] this noise becomes tiresome. The poor dear old man may have made 
gome mistakes, that is his misfortune; but it is his own look-out. : 

«Jf, as is said, he has broken faith with his people by making promises to 
them which he has never kept, I think that, after having exhausted their stock 
of patience, they have a right to say to him, ‘ Holy Father, we beg you a thou- 
sand pardons for leaving you, but we prefer to have for a temporal leader a brave 
and gallant King who keeps his word. or oe é ; ) 

fe as is said, he curses modern civilization, and believes that liberty is 
meant for him alone, what isto be done? Is not a shrug of the shoulders the 


na | 4y oA he has entered the Church with his tiara resplendent with jewels, 
with his cortége of proud prelates, holding out his foot to be kissed by those who 
a h his throne! 7 ’ : 

“ He has come dictating laws to the Kings and Emperors of the earth, claiming 
for himself alone universal supremacy ! ; BP at : 

“He has come with his mouth full of invectives for his enemies, and for those 
who do not submit to his arbitrary decrees ! ie 

“ He has come to abduct children from their mothers, to prohibit the clergy 
rom marriage, to throw disorder broadcast into the Church of God! 

“He has come shouting, ‘To arms, to arms!" and but recently we have all 
heard the echo of his bellicose shouts, ‘Stand by me, Zouaves!’ Lamoriciére to 
the rescue! Charge, Europe, in my name!’ 

“ Let us acknowledge Jesus Christ as our only master. 

« Jesus Christ, in a word, who died, but who lives from century to century, 
and who promises to us an only substitute, only vicar, till He returns in person— 
the Holy Ghost, which He gives asa guide and a consoler to all those who put 
their trust in Him. 





& —The position of the Austrian Government does not im- 
prove. The Reichsrath has as yet done nothing, while the decrees 
m favour of religious liberty have excited discontent in the Tyrol and 
the Vorarlberg. In both provinces the people have petitioned the 
Emperor against permitting Protestants to live in their borders. 
They have hitherto, they say, enjoyed religious unity, which his 
Majesty is now about to violate. ‘The priests who lead this agitation 
are urged on by the Governor, the Archduke Ferdinnand, who is 
bigoted to fanaticism. Meanwhile the great difficulty of the Cabinet, 
the disaffection in Hungary, increases hourly. The troops are bil- 
leted on all who refuse to pay the taxes, and behave with the usual 
insolence of Austrians. In the town of Gran, for example, sixty-two 
men are billeted on the burgomaster who has been driven into his 
stable, fifty on the captain of the city, and thirty-six on an engineer 
living in lodgings. The inhabitants, however, do not yield, and only 
eighty-six of the citizens of Gran have paid the taxes demanded. The 
measure has greatly increased the irritation, and M. Klauzal has 
called the attention of the Diet to the barbarities practised in 1848, 
the execution of Bathyani, the seizure of silver by General Haynau, 
and the introduction of an illegal monopoly on tobacco, and an excise 
on spirits and beetroot. This speech is considered the boldest yet made. 
The debate in the Lower House is nearly closed, and the vote of the 
magnates will, it is believed, be unanimous. As soon as the address 
arrives in Vienna the Austrian Cabinet must decide whether separa 
tion is to be conceded or force employed. It is believed that the 
Centralists will have a majority in the Reichsrath, in which event 
Hungary must be coerced, and the Italians will be again in arms. 
The Minister at War has issued a circular authorizing all soldiers to 
slay any person who insults them, or who does not stop when chal- 
lenged. This atrocious order, which is in accordance with the service 
rule which compels an Austrian officer who fancies himself insulted 
to kill the insulter on the spot, has created much excitement at Vienna. 
If the Reichsrath, however, is not strong enough to procure the recal 
of an order such as this, constitutional government in the empire is a 
farce. 

The Prussian Government has apparently given up the idea of 
invading Holstein, and the Prussian people are discussing a new 


‘organization for the Fatherland. ‘The absolute necessity fora change 


in the control of the army presses on all Germans, and the Saxon 
Chamber of Deputies has passed the following resolution by a vote 
of 62 to 1: 

“That the Chamber should, in conjunction with the Upper House, 
request the Government to work for the establishment of a vigorous 
German central Power, with a popular representation ; but imme- 
diately, in consideration of the reasons previously set forth, to move 
that the Government would especially strive for the instant settle- 
ment of the question concerning the command-in-chief of the German 
federal army.” 

At present ten corps are furnished to the f deral army and the Diet 
appoints a generalissimo. Austria and Prussia have almost a majority 
in the Diet when agreed, but they never agree, and consequently the 
smaller states can appoint their own nominee. Tothis arrangement bot h 
Powers object, and Prussia proposed in 1860 that she should command 
her ow n troops and those of Northern Germany, w hile Austria should 
command all the South Germans. The petty kings resisted this pro- 
posal, and recommended the formation of three armies, the Prussian, 
Austrian, and German, the latter responsible to the Diet. This 

surd proposition is seriously debated, and will be brought before 
the Diet unless Austria can come to some agreement with her rival. 


| The Emperor, it is said, is not unwilling that Prussia should command 
the Federal troops, his own contingent included; but demands as the 
sine qud uon of the negotiation, that Germany should guarantee his 
possession of Venetia. A meeting of the petty princes was to take 
place at Wurzburg on the 22nd of May, but the result of the con- 
ference is not yet known. It is rumoured that the object of the 
Wurzburgers is to get command of their own army, station it on the 
| Upper Rhine, and join the Emperor of the French, to whom they 
| look for protection against their absorption into Prussia. They are, 
| however, at variance with each other; Saxony, Hanover, Wurtem- 
| burg, and Hesse, regarding Bavaria with as much jealousy as either 
Prussia or Austria. The people, it is stated, are exceedingly eon- 
| temptuous of the whole ailair, believing that in the event of war, 
Prussia must take the lead. 








| Spain.—The Madrid Gazette, of the 21st inst., publishes a decree 
“reincorporating” San Domingo with Spain. The Ministry, in an 
address to the Crown, declare that slavery, the “ inevitable evil” of 
the other colonies of Spain, will never be re-established in the island, 
but the Dominicans “will joyfully accept the administrative organi- 
zation the Queen may deem proper to establish.” It is possible that 
these promises may be kept to the ear, and that the Captain-General 
of San Domingo may find it as profitable to compel the whole popu- 
lation to work for the State as to re-establish slavery. The tempta- 
tion to every officer to enrich himself by conniving at the slave trade 
will however, as in Cuba, be almost irresistible. The legality of 
General Santana’s act is questioned in France, as the Constitution 
gave him no power to sell the republic ; but that is an idle discussion. 
Conquests are never legal, and this is a conquest, the conquerors 
being called in by a faction of the conquered. The true point is the 
nature of the guarantees taken from Spain against slavery, and on 
this point we fear England has been remiss. The Haytien Govern- 
ment is reported to be both indignant and alarmed, while Haytien 
envoys have been sent to Paris to demand the protection of the 
Emperor. 





Staly.—The disorders in the South of Italy still continue. In 
Palermo murders and robberies are of almost daily occurrence, and 
two regiments of carabineers have been raised specially for service in 
Sicily. Count Ponza di Martino, however, has arrived in Naples, 
and his programme will, it is said, be simple; public works for the 
destitute, and a rigorous execution of the law for all. he disorder 
is partly the consequence of poverty and partly of exaggerated hopes. 
The countless swarm of officials created by the Bourbons are all dis- 
contented at their dismissal, while the artisans and poor proprietors 
find that taxation is just as heavy as before. They expected, it seems, 
universal holiday. The disturbances have moreover produced a 
cessation of trade, and thousands of persons are without work or food. 
Is it impossible to diminish the population of the city of Naples? In 
the provinces the disorder is more political, and is fomented from 
Rome. The Roman petition signed by eight thousand persons has 
been forwarded to the Emperor, in spite of all the efforts of the Pon- 
tifical Government. The Emperor it seems certain has proposed to 
withdraw his troops on pre that the Italian Government will 
guarantee the existing dominions of the Holy See and the personal 
safety of the Pope. This, however, Count Cavour is wholly unable 
to secure. The Roman National Committee, obedient in all other 
respects, refuse to bear Papal rule one hour after the French 
troops have withdrawn. Count Cavour, therefore, must either 
suffer an émeute to take place in Rome, or inaugurate the reign of 
Victor Emmanuel by an engagement with the people of the capital. 
Both alternatives are inadmissible, and the proposal is, therefore, 
declined. The Emperor of the French, it is said, is greatly disquieted 
at the malignity of the Italian clericals. They utter furious threats 
of assassination, and in Rome pray openly for a Judith to bring them 
the head of Holofernes, thus contriving, with anxious unction, to 
combine Scripture and assassination. It is remarkable that three 
Suabian lads recently fled from school, avowing their intention to 
| kill Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, and Garibaldi, a scheme which 
| would leave the true master of the situation alive and Regent of 
| Italy, thus ingeniously combining the largest possible amount of 
wickeduess and imbecility. 





Turkry.—It is decided that the Lebanon shall be governed by a 
single and Christian Kaimakan, the only question being whether he 
i shall be a Maronite or not. England advocates the selection of a 
| foreigner, and France that of a native. The French troops are 

ordered to embark by the 5th June, under the following protest from 
| the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs : 
| “ To us Excettency Count Kisse.er. 
| “ St. Petersburg, May 14. 
| “ Count,—In proportion as the term fixed for the evacuation of Syria ap- 
| proaches its expiration, we cannot but view that eventuality with increasing 
apprehension. ~~ Excellency was requested at the last couference at Paris to 
express the conviction of His Majesty the Emperor that the premature cessation 
of the occupation, before a definitive organization and thé instalment of a regular 
power had replaced the guarantees acquired for the Christians by the presence ot 
the European troops, would entail calamities which the great Powers ought 
seriously to take into consideration in the interest of humanity and in that of 
| their own dignity. We state with regret that none of the events which have since 
happened, or the accounts which have reached us, are of a nature to dissipate 
those fears. We see them even shared by foreigners of all countries resident in 
Syria, whose interest and whose very existence are at stake, and who have at- 
tested the unanimity of their wishes by a petition addressed, in the mnost pressing 

terms, to the great Powers of Europe. Be so good, Count, as to disc uss this 

subject with the representatives of the Cabinets who shared in the last delibera- 
| tions, We believe we should be wanting in duty if we did not call their attention 


to the dangers which would follow a recal of the troops if it were to take place 
precisely on the day fixed without any regard to the critical situation in which 
Syria would be left, and leaving unfuifilled all the preliminary conditions, which, 
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in our opinion, should have supplied the place of the guarantees of which the 
Christian populations will see themselves suddenly oe by the departure of 
the troops which received from Europe the mission of providing for their safety. 
In such a case it only remains to us formally to decline, as we have already done, 
all responsibility as to the results of a determination the consequences of which 
we have foreseen and indicated. Your Excellency is invited by order of our 


a master to allow no doubt to exist on this head in the minds of your 
col 
“ Receive, Count, &c., 
“ GORTSCHAKOFF.” 


As a massacre in Syria is generally imminent and always possible, 
this apparent connexion between French and Russian policy becomes 
of importance. Said Bey Djemblatt, a Druse chief, saved from exe- 
cution by Lord Dufferin, has died in prison, according to the Turks, 
of consumption. He was innocent of any share in the massacres, and 
was considered the representative of the British party in Syria. The 
Turks, therefore, refused him medical attendance in prison, and only 
allowed him to be removed to a private house on the urgent repre- 
sentations of the British Commissioner. 


Sntia.—The mail of the 24th of April, from Calcutta, brings us the 
final orders for amalgamation of the Imperial and Indian armies. 
They may be briefly analyzed thus : J 

1. European p> So may volunteer for general service, with bounty 
and Indian pension, into the three European regiments which, under 
their old Presidency names, will be added to the Line. Those who 
do not volunteer will remain in existing local regiments until they die 
out. 

2. The Artillery will become royal, without leaving India, but any 
officer may volunteer for general service. This distinction will be 
kept up till the officers die out. 

3. The ineers the same. 

4. As to the bulk of the officers of the Line: 

“50. All the officers of Cavalry and Infantry of the Indian forces 
will be placed on two general lists of Cavalry and Infantry, respec- 
tively, for each Presiency. Those below the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, will, however, retain their places in the cadres of their old 
regiments for the purpose of regulating promotion, as hereafter ex- 
plained. These general lists will be distinct from that of the Staff 
corps, and from the existing gradation lists of each Presidency, and 
the gradation list of officers of all arms of the three Presidencies. 
From these two general lists of officers of Cavalry and Infantry will be 
invited to volunteer for her Majesty’s general service, to the number 
required for the new regiments of Cavalry and Infantry, respectively, 
according as such officers belong to either branch of the service. 
Those officers who may not be appointed to the new regiments of her 
Majesty’s Line service, or to the Staff corps, will continue to be avail- 
able, as heretofore, for their present duty, or for any other duty to 
which they may be appointed by Government. The general lists will 
be immediately hentia the three Presidencies, and measures will be 
taken by the several Governments to ascertain the wishes of officers 
in regard to volunteering for her Majesty’s general service.” 

This paragraph explains the principle adopted, but the details 
a whole pages, and cannot be made intelligible in any condensed 

orm. 

The famine still rages in the North-West, but the Relief Commit- 
tees report large sums in hand. 





The Flint election began on Saturday. The rival candidates, Lord 
Richard Grosvenor and Mr. Hughes, were stoutly upheld by their 
isans, the former winning the show of hands, the atter demand- 
ing a poll. The struggle turned on the question whether Flint ap- 
roved of the Budget and the Government of Lord Palmerston. Mr. 
ughes’s seconder, Mr. Roper, openly challenged Mr. Gladstone 
with using his influence in the county to defeat the Conservatives. 
The Liberal candidate has carried the day. Lord Richard Gros- 
venor took the lead at the poll and steadily kept it, ending a winner 
by a majority of 322. The numbers were: Grosvenor, 1254; 
ughes, 932. 


The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science in- 
vited its members to a conversazione at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum on Saturday. The galleries of this admirably managed public 
establishment are peculiarly suited for such assemblies, being weil 
— and well ventilated, and affording ample recreation for those 
who do not as well as those who do converse. The conversazione of 
Saturday was eutirely successful. Among those present were the 
President, Lord Brougham, Lord and Lady Shaftesbury, Lord and 
Lady Ducie, the Bishops of Durham and Winchester, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Kinnaird, Mr. Joseph and Miss Napier, Mr. and Mrs. Monsell, 
the Recorder of London and Mrs. Gurney, Dr. and Mrs. Lankester, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. John Simon. 

The Lord Mayor entertained Sir Charles Eastlake and the Royal 
Academecians on Saturday, and invited to meet them several con- 
spicuous artists, not belonging to the Academy, several distinguished 
literary and scientific men, and also a goodly host of military and 
naval notables and Members of Parliament. But there was one 
guest whose presence attracted attention—M. Achille Fould. ‘There 
were speeches from the Duke of Cambridge, Major-General Sabine, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Lord Stanhope, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison; but the speech which all will read was that 
delivered by the French guest, not because it contains anything ex- 
traordinary, but because it is the speech of a Frenchman made in 

lish, and of a late Minister of the Emperor Napoleon. M. Fould 
had a toast to himself, and he thus answered: 

“1 am exceedingly flattered by the honour conferred on me by the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress in inviting me to this splendid banquet. It isa great 


Sta 
gratification for me to find myself in the company of so many representatives ot 
science, art, literature, and commerce—men whose object it is to promote in thi 
country the blessings of civilization, in which they have the hearty concurrence 
of their fellow-labourers in the same good work in France. Let ‘us 
mr in that noble emulation which now subsists between the twocountries. 

umanity has nothing to fear from this peaceful contest. (Cheers). After 
having mingled our blood in two glorious wars, in which our soldiers fought side 
by side, it can never be that we will turn against each other those improved 
weapons and those powerful engines of war which we owe to the men of science 
of both countries. (Loud cheers.) I find at the present moment two guarantees 
for the continuance of peace. One is the Treaty of Commerce, which will render 
the connexion between the two nations more intimate and more endurin from 
day to day, and in a generous co-operation to give it full effect we shall each illus. 
trate still more the glorious reign of your gracious Queen and my Sovereign. 
(Cheers.) Another ground for believing in the continuance of is thas 
Universal Exhibition which is preparing in London for next year. We in France 
have eagerly accepted an invitation which has been offered to us, and we shall 
contribute as much as we can to its success. Such a great display of the results 
of human intelligence and industry cannot but conduce to the promotion of trade 
and commerce, which are the surest guarantees for the maintenance of peace,” 
(Cheers. . 

The “gorilla book” has given rise to a keen controversy, in which 
Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, has appeared alone against Mr. dy 
Chaillu, Professor Owen, and Sir Roderick Murchison. At the 
annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 
subject came up, after Sir Roderick, acting for Lord Ashburton, had 
presented the Founder’s Medal to Earl de Grey for — Speke, of 
African renown, and the Patron’s Gold Medal to the Duke of New. 
castle for Mr. M‘Douall Stuart, the Australian explorer. Both Lord 
de Grey and the Colonial Secretary made brief speeches. Then Sir 
Roderick Murchison, having mourned in fitting language for the loss 
the society had sustained by the death of “the travelled Thane 
Athenian Aberdeen,” spoke of Mr. du Chaillu : 

Passing on, among other topics, to the exploration of Mr. du Chaillu in 
Western Equatorial Africa and the “ gorilla” district, Sir Roderick proceeded to 
say,—Among the great desiderata which remained to be worked out in South 
Atrica, one of striking interest, which was alluded to at our last anniversary, has 
been answered by Mr. du Chaillo, a Frenchman by birth and education, and now 
a naturalized citizen of New York. We have since had an opportunity of hear- 
ing from the traveller himself an account of his strange experience, of seeing his 
collection of huge anthropoid apes, quadrupeds, reptilia, and numerous birds, and 
of reading a detailed narrative of his eventful wanderings. Livingstone was the 
first to reveal to us the great and important fact that the region of Central 
Africa, extending nurthwards from the Cape colony to 8 deg. of south latitude, 
is a plateau—land occupied by great lakes, the waters of which, as previously 
suggested by myself, would be found to escape to the sea through gorges in sub- 
tending mountain chains of greater altitude than the central watery plains. Da 
Chaillu, on his part, has so extended his adventurous explorations from the 
western coast north and south of the equator as to describe for the first time 
the complicated river drainage near the coast, which he has laid down on a map, 
and also to demonstrate that a lofty wooded chain extends so fur into the heart 
of the continent as apparently to form a band of separation between Northern 
and Southern Africa. fin many a tract to the north of this lofty zone Maho- 
medanism has extended its sway; but to the south of it, in these meridians, no 
green flag of the Prophet has yet been unfurled, while a few zealous missionaries, 
living on the coasts under the equator and on both sides of the mouth of the river 
Gaboon have found centres whence to propagate the Gospel of Christ. It was 
in one of those seats of the missionaries that young Du Chaillu, taken thither 
by his father, who traded in the pa of the country, first learnt the radi- 
ments of the native language of the adjacent tribes, and obtained sufficient 
information to induce him on his return to his adopted home to fit himself out 
with presents, medicines, and arms, and then to enter upon one of the boldest 
ventures which man ever undertook. In vain had the missionaries and trading 
blacks dissuaded him from such an undertaking by depicting to him the savage 
character of the tribe of men (many of them cannibals) among whom he must 
trust himself, to say nothing of the ferocity of the quadrupeds and the impene- 


trable nature of the densely-wooded jungles and forests he would have to traverse. 


An intense love of natural history led him to plunge into these hitherto unex- 
plored wilds. The giant anthropoid ape gorilla, specimens of which had a few 
~— only been for the first time brought to Europe by traders on the coast, was 
nown to flourish in all his pristine vigour in the interior, and many a curious 
quadruped and bird were described as being common to that region. The die 
was, therefore, resolutely cast by the young naturalist, and, with a few black 
carriers and canoes, and without one white attendant, he dashed into thickets 
where no European had ever put his foot. Gaining the good-will of chief after 
chief, and being at length considered by their sable majesties as a white bas 
whose wrath might be fatal to them, and whom they therefore propitiated, he 
has been enabled, not merely to describe the singular habits of these people, bat 
also to make a sketch map of the region, and to define the course of the chief 
rivers, both before and after they unite in a network of streams as they approach 
the coast. When at the extreme eastern point of his tour, the information he 
derived from the natives led him to believe that the rocky and densely wooded 
mountains really extended for so great a distance to the east that they might be 
very well supposed to send out embranchments into those highlands north of the 
Uniayembe Lake of Burton and Speke, which these authors called the Mountains 
of the Moon. Including periods of return to his friends the missionaries on the 
coast, and his voyages to and fro, he occupied nearly four years in these arduous 
explorations, and got together a greater quantity of apes, quadrupeds, and birds 
(many of them never before seen) than probably ever fell to the lot of any one 
traveller. It is not our province here to estimate the relative value of these 
animals, but we know that, in the opinion of some of the first zoologists of 
Europe and America, Mr. du Chaillu has not only added greatly to their pre- 
existing acquaintance with the fauna of South Africa, but has, by his clear and 
animated descriptions, convinced them that he has been as close an eye-witness 
of the habits of the gorilla and his associates as he proved himself to be their 
successful assailant. Strikingly attractive aud wonderful as were his descriptions, 
they all carry in themselves an impress of substantial truthfulness. Of this no 
one who has formed the acquaintance of Mr. du Chaillu, and looked into his 
open countenance and met his bright and piercing eye, can for a moment doubt. 
At the dinner in the evening, Professor Owen testified to @ sl- 
milar purport, in proposing Mr. du Chaillu’s health. He said : 
Though we previously had, he said, in England the skin of a young male 
gorilla, Mr. du Chaillu had for the first time brought skins of —— male 
and full-grown female animals of different ages, with skulls and ske jetons—the 
amplest, rarest, and most interesting illustrations of the lower creation that had 
ever reached Europe. Besides that, he had brought illustrations of at least two 
well marked varieties of the chimpanzee. The condition of those skins show 
that they had been preserved by means of arsenical preparations, such as an 
practised collector of rare animals would know how to use, and differing in that 
respect from the skins that were dried and brought from the interior by negroes. 





They indicated, in fact, that they had been prepared at the places where the 
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« ate were stated to have been killed. Then Mr. du Chaillu had added con- 
saierabiy. and in very important respects, to our knowledge of the habits of those 
animals, ‘and his statements clearly showed that they were based on direct and 
getval observation. When they were tested by what we previously knew of the 
for example, they were found exactly to accord with inferences published 
gorilla, y to the appearance of Mr. du Chaillu’s book. We could not judge of 
Pe extent of a man’s travels by the number of new species with which he re- 
It would be very unjust to estimate the dangers and privations ex- 
. by a traveller by such a test, inasmuch asa country like Tasmania, 
pe instance, or New Zealand, having a climate like our own, would furnish him 
tas many new species as skins he might bring home; whereas, the 
conditions of life on the west coast of tropical Africa were, on the whole, so 
similar, that the animals through a considerable range of that coast did not differ 
macht in species. That arose from the law of geographical distributicn. Animals 
and birds were describec in scientific journals in America as new species that had 
never been disproved to beso. He believed that Mr. du Chaillu had brought 
home new skins that were bond file new; and they were sent over to America 
and described in their scientific journals as new. Then, if he had not brought 
home new species, he had brought new illustrations of the most important and 
singular species, besides illustrations of at least two distinct varieties of the 
chimpanzee ; and whether one judged of Mr. du Chaillu by personal intercourse, 
his material evidences, by what he appeared to have seen of the living habits 
the animals he described—testing those accounts by what we know of their 
stracture—or by the incidents and style of his narrative, he impresses one with 
the conviction that he was a truthful and spirited man of honour and a 


Mr. du Chaillu answered ina brief and modest speech, thanking 
those who had come forward to vindicate his character. He was 
ing to write to the missionaries whom he had mentioned in his 
ok They knew from the natives, and partly of their own know- 
that he had gone through the country he had described, and 
many of those natives would remember him periectly well. He had 
not the slightest fear that the truth would right itself in the end. 
He was —< a boy, and the more he came in contact with great men 


in this and other countries, the more he was convinced that they 
would not see him crushed. 

The Royal Society of Dublin, with commendable spirit, has or- 

ized an Art Exhibition, and vesterday week it was opened with 
all dae pomp by Lord Carlisle. The collection has been arranged in 
the Agricultural Hall, which consists of a central nave, with a saloon 
on either hand. Here are illustrations of ancient and modern 
art, paintings, sculpture, bronzes, and objects showing the skill in 
manufacture and the connexion between manufacture and art. The 
spectacle at the opening is described as having been “ pleasing and 
impressive” by the reporter, and as “rich and glowing” by Lord 
Carlisle, who, in his speech, half promised the delighted audience 
that during his “auspicious residence” in Ireland the Prince of 
Wales will be found among the visi tors. 


The Duke of Cambridge, in presiding over the monthly general 
meeting of the National Rifle Association, on Monday, made some 

weral remarks upon the object of the association, with special re- 
erence to the approaching meeting at Wimbledon : 


The expenditure necessary for the various details connected with the last meet- 
ing at Wimbledon had amounted to a considerable sum—no less than 38072. 9s. 4d. 
That, he thought, was a large amount, especially when it was recollected that 
the association had then only 1117 subscribers, paying little over 12002. Much 
of the expense of the last Wimbledon meeting iad been incurred for plant, such 
as rifle batts, &c., and some outlay had taken place for objects which the com- 
mittee had since found were not absolutely necessary. There had been a slight 

ing off in the number of subscribers for this year, yet on the whole the amount 
of iptions were augmented, and amounted to i335/. Such a subscription 
might possibly cover the expenses of the forthcoming Wimbledon meeting in July, 
though he much feared that more than this sum would be required. There was 
only abalance in hand at present of 5511, and in this respect, therefore, the 
funds of the association were by no means in so satisfactory a state as could be 
wished. Under these circumstances it was thought that the association might 
be benefited as well as augmented by union with the various county Rifle Asso- 
Cations, such as those established in Cheshire, Gloucester, Yorkshire, Surrey, 
Kent, Berkshire, Dumfries, Angus, Nairne, Shropshire, and Nottingham, and it 
was also proposed to institute a kind of Rifle Derby at Wimbledon, the competi- 
tors to pay an entrance fee of 2/. per head, open to all comers. He was sorry 
we see from the returns of the association that the various rifle corps did not sub- 
scribe to it to the extent that had been hoped and wished. There was no doubt but 
tach corps had many expenses of its own, so that some possibly might not be able 
afford this; yet it was almost a pity to find that only 254% had been sub- 
scribed last year, and not more than 43/. for this. With regard to the prizes to 
be offered at the meeting this year the report was most satisfactory, and the list 
had been extended by several additional gifts. ‘There was a new cup given by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, value 100/. ; a members’ cup of 501, a public 
schools’ cup of 502, and a cup given by the editor of the Volunteer Gazette, 
value 25 Last year the various prizes had been distributed at the Crystal 
Palace, but it had been felt that much more interest would attach to this cere- 
mony ifit took place on the very ground on which the triumph had been achieved. 

t course therefore would be adopted with the distribution this year; and it 
also been arranged (and, as he thought most judiciously) that the ceremony 

f distribution should be followed by a volunteer review of such corps as chose to 
take part in it. Thus the early part of whatever day was fixed upon would be set 
for allotting the prizes, and the remainder to the evolutions of the corps on 

*ground. He looked on such assemblages of the volunteers forfield days and 
ine e drill as most important aids to their improvement, but at the same time, 
as absolutely necessary to their success that they should be so arranged as 

ensure their perfect good order and their being carried out in the best manner. 

was delighted to say that the volunteer movement had been carried out in the 
- Hes In the most successful and praiseworthy manner, and the Rifle Associa- 

m established in Canada, under the presidency of Sir Alan M‘Nab, showed 

Oren re * Subscription list for prizes amounting to 16001, actually an excess 
the subscriptions to their own association. The Queen's prizes were, of 
Poa to all these colonial volunteers, and the volunteers of Nova Scotia, 
Edward Island, and New Brunswick were already in communication with 

the society, 


Two resolutions were adopted : one, that members of the County 
¢ Associations shall be entitled to admission to the National 
ag on paying 10s. per annum, or 5. for life membership ; 
e er, that an entrance fee of 10s. be required from all Volunteers 
for the prizes of the Association, except those sent by 


regiments subscribing to the Association to the extent of 1/. per 
company. 

Besides the proposed camp at Sutton, mentioned last week, 
another project is on foot to supply the metropolitan volunteers with 
arifle range. The intention of the promoters is to construct in the 
neighbourhood of London a permanent practice-ground, with an 
ample supply of butts, at the various ranges up to one thousand 
yards, sufficient to accommodate all the metropolitan rifle corps and 
accessible from every part of the metropolis. A piece of land has 
been already secured at Kensal-green, upwards of one thousand one 
hundred yards in length. Forty-six targets will be erected upon it, 
in the first instance, so placed as to allow the whole of them to be 
used with perfect safety at all the ranges and at the same time. To 
prevent interruption by bad weather, the firing stations will be par- 
tially covered. The electric self-registering target adopted by 
Government will be used, by which the point struck by each shot is 
instantaneously recorded at the firing station. Ample space will be 
provided for spectators of prize contests. The price of the land is 
expected to be about 30,000/. ‘The proposed capital of the company 
is 60,000/., to be raised in twelve thousand shares of 5/. each. The 
terms suggested for the use of the range are, for individual volunteers 
one guinea, and for a corps of one company twenty-five guineas. 


Another Bishop has “taken proceedings” against an Essayist and 
Reviewer. The Bishop of Chester has prohibited the Reverend 
Henry Wilson from preaching at St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, 
Liverpool. The incumbent, Mr. Macnaught, informed the immense 
congregation of the fact from the pulpit, stating that the engage- 
meut for Mr. Wilson to preach was one of two years’ standing. Mr. 
Macnaught then read the sermon which Mr. Wilson had prepared. 


The question of the Galway contract has been fiercely agitated in 
the chief towns of Ireland. One and all demand a restoration of the 
subsidy and a renewal of the contract. One of the speakers at 
Clonmel said that “the sooner they got rid of the crafty scheming 
Whigs, the authors of the injustice, the better;” so difficult is it 
for the Celtic mind to discrimmate between justice and injustice, law 
and licence. 

Forged trade marks have long been the opprobrium of trade. One 
of the measures of the session is a bill to amend the law affecting 
this class of frauds. The measure, as drawn, suited, it appears, 
neither manufacturers nor vendors, and they have laboriously con- 
ferred together in order to devise emendations acceptable to both. 
Having agreed, they waited upon Mr. Milner Gibson on Tuesday, 
and set forth their requirements. The great object of these altera- 
tions appears to be that of protecting manufacturers and vendors 
alike from vexatious suits and proceedings under the bill. Mr. 
Milner Gibson said it was his desire to approach this question with 
great care. He was aware of its difficulties. On the one side it was 
wished to prevent frauds, and on the other hand there was a desire 
not to open the door to vexatious prosecutions. He was most 
anxious to receive every suggestion, and they would meet with proper 
consideration. If the amendments brought forward that day were 
considered by the law oflicers of the Crown proper to be adopted, it 
would be for the Government to consider whether they should be 
introduced into the bill. It was important that they should be agreed 
as to the main provisions of the bill. It had been urged that foreign 
countries would give no protection to the trade marks of our manu- 
facturers, the law on that subject in this country being so defective 
that there was no reciprocal protection. He could promise the 
deputation that the various points brought forward should have his 
best consideration. 

It may be remembered that the jury who tried the Hatch case 
gave the plaintiff very small damages—forty shillings—not sufficient 
to carry costs. This has led to the revival of the whole story. Mr. 
Chambers, on the part of Mr. Hatch, moved the Court of Exchequer 
for a certificate that the cause was one fit to be tried in a Superior 
Court, and combined with it a motion for a new trial on the ground 
of inadequate damages, misdirection, and the improper rejection of 
evidence. ‘Ihe Court, however, objected, and made him divide the 
motion into two, on the ground that there was no connexion between 
the two objects sought. Mr. Chambers then moved for a new trial. 


A large and destructive fire occurred in Dock-street, East Smith- 
field, on Sunday ; the rice mills of Messrs. Yearsley were consumed. 
Although a great number of engines, some worked by hand and some 
by steam, were energetically handled against the flames, yet the place 
burned until Monday. Showers of burning rice, wafted by the wind, 
fell over the ssihhonhend the outside of the church opposite, 
blackened and scorched, looked as if it had been crumbled by rain 
and time. ‘The floors of the mills fell in one after the other with a 
loud report, and the fire did not abate until nothing remained for it 
to devour. 

A series of explosions have occurred at the Government powder- 
mills near Waltham. Suddenly, on Monday, four explosions fol- 
lowed each other with great rapidity, blowing off the iron roofs and 
sides, mortally injuring one man, and burning three others. The mills 
were under repair at the time, and more powder was in the place than 
was supposed. ‘The accident happened in this wise: At the end of 
the buildings is the engine-house, where a shaft, running under the 
entire length of the mills, is worked. ‘This shaft, in turn, causes the 





“runners,” or wheels, to revolve over the —- for the purpose of 
crushing it. The “bed plates” upon which the powder is placed for 
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grinding are, like the runners, made of iron. Those in the mills de- 
stroyed were formed of two slabs of iron, three inches thick, bolted 
together. ‘The men had been at their work about an hour, when one 
of them, it is said, commenced the removal of the rumer in the mill 
second from the engine-house, to enable him to sweep the powder 
from under it. Applying, it is alleged, a crowbar, or some implement 
of the same description, in order to force the roller out of position, 
he saw the powder flash, and remembered nothing further until he 
found himself being extricated from a stream of water, into which 
he had thrown himself headforemost to extinguish his burning 
clothes. 





EPSOM RACES. 


For once the horse-racing fraternity have had uninterrupted fine 

weather for the great annual festival at Epsom. The consequence 

has been that on the great day, Wednesday, when London suddenly 

ples the quiet Downs, the masses of holiday-makers and sporting 
‘olk were denser than ever. “The Downs were crowded to an extent 
seldom seen—it was a real Derby gathering, and, if possible, a Derby 
gathering exaggerated. The race, as will be seen, was one of great 

Interest, ending in a surprise to all concerned. There were eighteen 

starters, but only three were placed. 

The Derby Stakes, of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3-yr-olds; colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, 
8st. Zlb. The owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes, 
and the winner to pay 100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the 
course, and 50 sovs. to the judge. Mile and a half, to be run on the New 
Course. 238 subscribers. Value 64507. 


Colonel Towneley’s ch. c. Kettledrum, by Rataplan (Bullock) on a 
Mr. Merry’s b. c. Dundee(Custance) ... he ae “ we sie 
Lord Stanford’s ch. c. Diophantus (A. Edwards) : 3 


Betting.—3 to 1 agst. Dundee, 4 to 1 agst. Diophantus, 6 to 1 agst. Dictator, 
7 to 1 agst. Klarixoff, 12 to 1 agst. Kildonan, 14 to 1 agst. Rouge Dragon, 16 to 
1 agst. Kettledrum, 20 to 1 agst. Royallieu, 25 to 1 agst. The Drake, 40 to 1 agst. 
Yorkminster, and 1000 to 15 each agst. Atherstone and Aurelian. 

Tue Race. . Precisely at the time set down the horses left the paddock, and 
took their preliminary canters, after which Mr. Martin Starling marshalled them 
in line, and in due course handed them into the custody of the starter, who lost 
no time in getting them to the post, and, after one slight failure, the flag was 
lowered, amid the shouts of the anxious spectators, and they were off at 3.24— 
to an indifferent start, Rouge Dragon, Klarikoff, and Lupus being left many 
lengths behind. On settling into their places, Royallieu immediately went to the 
front, and with Imans, Diophantus, Kettledrum, and Yorkminster lying close up, 
cut out the work at his best pace; the rear division being headed by Dundee, 
who was running in the centre, Atherstone, Dictator, and Kildonan following in 
his wake, Rouge Dragon, Klarikoff, and Lupus still being in the rear. With 
little or no alteration they ranthus to the “ furzes,” when Diophantus, as in 
the “ Two Thousand,” rushed to the front and took a slight lead, Kettledruam 
going on second close to his girths, with Royallieu, Atherstone, and Aurelian in 
close attendance. Descending the hill Klarikoff began to improve his position, 
and before the turn was made was on equal terms with his horses. Diophantus, 
on entering the straight still held a conspicuous lead, Aurelian at this point 
lying second, Kettledrum on the whip hand; Klarikoff, on the lower ground 
next the rails, creeping up, was fourth; then came Atherstone, Royallieu 
and the favourite, the others presenting a lengthened tail, the last of them being 
Rouge Dragon, Russley, Lupus, and Seven Dials. In this way they ran to the 
road, crossing which Atherstone swerved, and drove Royallieu out of his stride, 
and in so doing sent him on to Dundee, who at that moment was in the act of 
coming up on the outside, and nearly knocked him over, but Custance fortunately 
had him m hand and saved him from falling, but before the distance had been 
reached, Dundee was observed to falter, and in a few strides further broke down 
badly, but gamely struggled on to the half distance, where he joined Diophantus, 
who with Kettledrum, Aurelian, and Klarikoff closely laid up, came on together 
te the entrance of the Stand enclosure, where Bullock called upon his horse, who 
answered with great gameness, and in a stride or two took a clear lead. Dundee 
at the same time made his final effort, but was unable to “act” through his 
misfortune, and was beaten, after a game struggle, by a length, defeating 
Diophantus by a head only for the second money, the latter beating Aurelian by 
aneck. Klarikoff, who never fairly got to his horses, finished an indifferent fifth, 
Royallieu sixth ; the others, headed by Imaus, Kildonan, and Atherstone, came 
in at wide intervals beaten off a long way, the last three being Lupus, Rouge 
Dragon, and Seven Dials. 

he Oaks Stakes, contended for yesterday, was won by Brown 
Duchess; Lady Ripon, second; and Fairwater, third. Seventeen 
ran, 


Che Court. 
Tue Queen is still at Osborne. Her Majesty has driven out every 
day. The Prince Consort, the King of the Belgians, the Prince of 
Waies, and the Count of Flanders have visited Portsmouth and the 
fleet at Spithead. The Prince of Wales returned to Cambridge on 
Monday. ‘The Count of Flanders has paid a visit to London. 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


House or Lorps. Friday, May 27.—San Domingo; Lord Brougham’s statement 
—Uffences in Territories near Sierra Leone reported. 

Tuesday, May 28.—New Zealand Provinces Bill read a second time—Offences in 
Territories near Sierra Leone Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, May 30.—Marriage Law Amendment bill committed—Officers of Re- 
serve (Royal Navy) Bill read a second time—Syrian Affairs; Lord Wodehouse’s 
Answers to Lord Carnarvon and Lord Stratford. 

Friday, May 31. Cotton; Lord Tweeddale’s Question. 

Houses or Commons. Monday, May 27.-—Customs and Inland Revenue Bill; Mr. 
Newdegate's Motion defeated, debate in Committee adjourned. 

Tuesday, May 28. The Galway Contract; the O:'Donoghue’s Question—Relations 
with America, blockades; Lord John Russell's statement—Ragged Schools; Sir J. 
Northcote’s Motion. 

Wednesday, May 29. No sittings, Derby day. 

Thursday, May 30.—Customs and Inland Revenue Bill; Paper Duty Repeal 
Clause carried by 296 to 281. 

Friday, May 31. Policy in China; Mr. Dunlop's Motion—Iren-plated Ships; Sir 
J. Pakington’s Motion. 

Tue Buneer Desate. 

Mr. Newpecare, on Monday, raised an objection to going into 
Committee of Supply on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bul, by 
moving, that whereas the embodiment of the principal finaneial pro- 
posals of the Government in one bill unduly increases the power of 


thereby affected, limits inconveniently the action of thi 

would annul the well-ascertained function and ea i 

of Lords, it be an instruction to the Committee to divide the C —~ 
and Inland Revenue Bill, so that each of the taxes to which it — 
may be separately treated. He insisted that annual taxation will = 
crease the power of the Crown, and that consolidation bills lik hat 
before the House will diminish the opportunities of debate Ay 
meee of Commons, and deprive the Ronee of Lords of their pee 
vileges. ' 
There was apause after he had done speaking, and t 

sTONE briefly answered him, denying that the pear de 4 
sion were diminished, or that any msult would inflicted an 
House of Lords, except what might arise from the language used b 
Mr. Newdegate and others. In a short speech Mr. Spooxer 8 4 
ported his colleague; Mr. Horsman, however, “regretted” that f 
could not do the same; and Mr. Knicuttey also said he could 
vote for the motion, and did not think it should have been becusht 
forward at that time. . 
The House evidently desired to go into committee ; not a voice was 


= - aoe of the snenmnenh, wee it was put by the Seeaxer; 
t Mr. Newpeeate insisted on a division, and he was defeated 
195 to34. The House then went into committee, and no Oppositio 
arose until the clause repealing the paper duties was read. 7 

Mr. Ker Serer then spoke against the clause. When hewas re 
cently in the country he was surprised to find how much opposition 
this clause excited among Liberals as well as Conservatives, His 
argument was that there are no special reasons for repealing the pa. er 
duties rather than the hop or malt duties; and that the Position of 
affairs in Europe and America does not justify the sacrifice of a large 
permanent revenue from paper, especially as there is little likelihood of 
any substantial reduction of expenditure. He charged Ministers with 
inclining too much to the economical objections of those who sit below 
the gangway, and urged the committee to support him with @ majority 
against the clause. 

Mr. Monckton Miunes said he had voted last year against the re- 
peal of the paper duty ; he had approved of the conduct of the House 
of Lords, and he now brought to the consideration of the Budget a 
clear and candid mind. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
had a surplus, could not pass over the paper duty, and as he now be- 
lieved he had a surplus, Mr. Milnes thought the Government not 
altogether wrong in abolishing the tax. It would not have been pos- 
sible to hit upon a tax, the repeal of which will be so beneficial in so 
many different directions—not only to papermakers, but to every 
milliner who uses a bandbox, every tradesman who makes up a pack- 
age. Mr. LyeGon, arguing on the other side, maintained that there 
was not only no popular demand for the repeal of the tax, but an 
-_ hy on the subject altogether. Mr. Pottarp-Urquuart and Mr. 
Morxis supported; and Mr. Hennessy opposed the clause, the latter 
preferring a reduction of the tea duty. 

Sir Joun Watsu said that evening was to be an important crisis in 
the session of 1861, He remembered many crises, yet of all this was 
the most irritating, annoying, and troublesome. What looked like a 
party contest had been foreed on the Opposition; they were not 
moved by faction; they were forced to defend their principles and in- 
terests. There had been no desire to disturb or oust Ministers; Lord 
Palmerston was respected and admired, ‘lhe Opposition believed he 
had “the head of a statesman and the heart of an Englishman”— 
(general cheering)—and they, on that side, felt much regard, he might 
say partiality, for the noble lord. Sir John said he did not wish to see 
the Conservatives again trying the painful experiment of governing 
with a minority in Parliament. Now the Conservatives are gaiui 
ground, but they ought only to take office with that support which 
would justify them in seizing the reins. ‘They desired to postpone the 
change of Government because the pear is not ripe. But they had no 
choice; they must oppose Ministers or lose character; and it was 
most annoying that the question should be foreed upon them by a sort 
of screw that honourable gentlemen sitting below the gangway were 
enabled to apply to the Government. Sir John took financ‘al ground 
against the clause after this explanation of the Conservative position- 

Mr. Ayrton charged the Opposition with obstructing the business 
of the country, in the desperate hope that something might tum up 
to give tone and colour to their agitation. He looked upon the paper 
duty as a tax which, above all others, ought to be repealed, 
called upon hon. gentlemen opposite to unite to bring a pressure 
upon the Government to diminish the expenditure of the country. 
This might make them popular out of doors, while at the same time It 
would help to lessen the burdens upon the people. Sir Jouw Raxs- 
DEN took an opposite view to that of Mr. Ayrton, as he held that it 
would be rash and dangerous in the last degree to incur a final am 
irrevocable loss by the repeal of the paper duty. The tea duty was 
stationary, showing that, notwithstanding the increase of population, 
the consumption was checked by the high duty. 

He joined issue altogether with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to there 
being a surplus atall. In point of fact there was no surplus beyond the visions 
of tle Chancellor of the Exchequer, which were as fallacious as those of any 
speculator on the Stock Exchange. A surplus meant something in hand, while 
that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed to be his did not exist eve 
on paper, although he had invited the House to distribute it. He believed that 
his proposition, so far as paper was concerned, was contrary to the wish of the 
country, and he believed if Mr. Gladstone would, even at the eleventh hour, Te 
treat with dignity and honour, he would receive the support of all reasonable 
men. For his own part he thought the wiser course would be for the House 
confine itself precisely to a similar policy to that of last year, and leave matters 

as they stood for the present. Referring to the constitutional part of the ques 
tion, Sir John said he thought the most safe and statesmanlike policy would be 
to avuid a conflict with the other branch of the Legislature, which it was 20 
generally admitted had pursued a wise and judicious course last session. 

Sir. Roperr Peet wished to consider the question as it bore upo® 
the interests of the people in the eurrent year, for, to his thinking, 
the “reverend Conservative of Carlisle” had disposed most effectually 
of the constitutional portion of it by admitting the right of the Lords 
to reject the bill. i > 

He did not see how the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with all his elaborate 
ornamentation of the Budget, had concealed the fact that there was a deficiency. 
last year of 822,0002. If that amount were deducted from the surplas © 





the Government over the taxation of this country, and the interests 


1,900,0C02., the balance would be only 1,018,000/. The manner i 
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of the Exchequer had dealt with the subject reminded him of the re-| than that concession on that point should be used for the purpose of 


trance of Flavius, who acted as a sort of chancellor of the exchequer for 
Fine of Athens, and who complained that his master had called upon him to 
gifts out of empty coffers. In like manner Mr. Gladstone invited the 
‘of Commons to distribute a surplus which, as a matter of fact, had not 
vet been reduced to possession. The question seemed to him to be one between 
ect and indirect taxation, and he warned the House how it“proceeded in such 
g course Without any corresponding advantage. The horizon abroad was dark 
gnd forbidding. France was occupying Syria, Rome, and the southern slopes of 
the Alps against the wishes of Europe; buccaneering Spain had seized a part 
of San Domingo, while Hungary was in the throes of a revolution; trade at 
home was waning, and, under these circumstances, he asked whether the present 
was the time to enter upon hazardous speculations in finance. In his opinion 
r duty could not be spared, and he should therefore vote in the same 
Jobby with the Opposition in favour of retaining it. : 
r, Metxor moved that the Chairman report progress. (Cries of 
* Divide, divide!” ° ° ° . 
Mr. Diszarti said, if ever there was a night, that was the night 
when the committee might come to a decision. But he was unwillmg 
to be an obstacle to free discussion, and he trusted that if the adjourn- 
ment was sanctioned by Government, no more would be heard from 
that quarter about placing obstacles to the progress of business. 
They might “with great convenience at once come to a decision ;” if 
Mr. Mellor wished to speak, Mr. Disraeli could promise a silent and 
admiring audience. Stall, if Lord Palmerston sanctioned the motion 
to report progress, Mr. Disraeli’s respect for free discussion would 
not permit him to object. : ' ‘ a) 
Lord Patmerston said he did not object to a motion (derisive 
cheers) suggested by the silence of the Opposition. Many Members 
wished to speak, and he cordially agreed to the adjournmeut, but he 
would not undertake to abstain from remarks on attempts to pro- 
crastinate debates. , ; 
The Chairman reported progress and obtained leave to sit again on 


Thursday. 


On Tuesday evening the following brief colloquy occurred between 
tle O'Donoghue and Lord Palmerston apropos of the Galway con- 
tract, and with an evident eye to the coming division. 

The O’Donocuve.—* I wish to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it is the intention of the Government to carry out the views of the Postmaster- 
General, expressed in a recent letter, and anon! the Galway Contract ?” 

Lord PaLMeRston.—** The communication made to the Galway Company 
by the Postmaster-General was not the decision of the Post-office, but was a 
communication of the decision of the Government. It is of course competent to 
the parties concerned to make to the Governinent any representation which they 
may think fit in regard to the communication so made to them, and it will be for 





the Government to take such decision as they may think fit upon any such re- | 


ntation that may be made to them. I would remind the honourable mem 

that the motion made by my honourable friend, the member for Galway, for 
the introduction of all the correspondence on the subject, has been agreed to. 
When that correspondence is laid before the House, the House will be in a better 
position than it can be now to judge of the matter.” 

The debate was brought to an end on Thursday by a close division. 
Before the speaking in Committee was resumed, several questions 
were put touching the Galway Contract. Lord Patmersron stated, 
in reply to Mr. LantGan, that a very long and elaborate statement 

nm received on Wednesday from the Atlantic Mail Packet Com- 
pany, and that when it was considered and answered by the Post- 
master-General a copy of it would be laid upon the table, with the 
other papers on the same subject. In reply to further questions from 
Mr. Beawisn and Colonel Frencu, Lord Patmerston said that he 
had no hesitation in stating that it was the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that a more rapid communication should be established between 
the United Kingdom and North America, and that Lreland was that 
portion of the empire from which it could be best established. Under 
these circumstances the Government would not be indisposed to take 
ito consideration any proposal for the establishment of that com- 
munication, founded upon open competition, which might appear to 
them calculated to accomplish that object. 

ground being thus broken the House went into Committee, 

. MELLOR continued the debate, arguing in favour of a repea 
of the paper duty, and broaching the Galway Packet question and its 
effect on the votes of Irish Members, he said he did not believe they 

answer the appeals made to them to join in a vote of want of 

, but would fight the Galway question on its own merits. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 1830, and now every other excise « 


Mr. Disrakwt next spoke. His speech was an elaborate exposition 


his point of view of the course he had taken. 
Asserting that it was the privilege of the House to inquire into the existence 


or non-existence of a surplus, he said he was willing to admit a surplus, but he | 


joined issue on its application. He was also willing to admit that, in combining in 
ene and the same bill a measure to impose one tax and to remit another, the 
Government had acted within the constitution; but he contended that im the 
present case there was no necessity for departing from the usual practice, and 
that it was unwise, unnecessary, and impolitic to do so. On the ground of con- 
tiliation towards the other House of Parliament, he thought that the course 
adopted by the Government would have a totally opposite result. Admitting, 
then, that there was a surplus, the first duty of the Government was, in his 
pinion, to reduce the income tax and the duties upon tea and sugar. With 
Tegard to the squabble between Ministers and the Galway Mail Packet Company, 
he could only say that his decision, and that of the party with whom he acted, 
been announced many weeks before the rumours about the Galway contract 
had been heard. He denied that he had ever given a pledge to any person on 
behalf of the Atlantic Mail Packet Company that he would give any support 
to the undertaking, save that which, as a member of Parliament, he iniglt feel 
Ht to be his duty to give upon imperial grounds. 
rd Jonn Russi. answered that he made no charge against Mr. 
israeli for taking advantage of the discontent of certain gentlemen 
with the Government in a local question to press them on the subject 
now before the House; but le thought it necessary to vindicate the 
verument against an imputation which had been made against their 
nour, and which had been widely circulated. Lord f’almerston had 
used to receive a deputation with regard to the Galway contract ; 
and as to the charge that it was intended to extend that contract for 
SX months, it was utterly untrue, and he refuted it as a calumny. 
question of the conveyance of mails from Ireland to America was 
hot to be summarily dismissed without consideration ; but that was a 
different Guten from the Galway contract, and it would be better 
that ten Ministries should resign and ten Parliaments be dissolved 


| 


| loss to the revenue, 


| had failed in theirs.” 





gaining votes for the impending division. 

As to the immediate question Mr. Disraeli had thrown quite a new light upon 
it, by suggesting some other disposal of the surplus than the repeal of the paper 
duty. The noble lord then proceeded to argue the matter in hand in its various 
phases; and in reference to the question of privilege between the two houses, 
pointed out that when that question was fairly raised by Mr. Newdegate’s mo- 
tion the other night, thé course of tle Government was vindicated by a majority 
of 190 ; while as to the repeal of the paper duty it would be clearly a relief to the 
industry of the country, and with the reduction of the income tax, showed a fair 
apportionment of remission between direct and indirect taxation. Referring to 
an expression of Sir J. Ramsden on a former evening, that the “ republican bubble 
in America had burst,” “* My hon. friend said that the great republican bubble 
ot America had burst. Now, for my part—I may be subject to correction—but 
when I find that a dark and tyrannical despotism has been abolished, and that 
the people are likely to enjoy a free Government in its place, I certainly confess 
that I rejoice in the fact. (Cheers.) It is my duty to represent her Majesty as 
friendly to all existing States, but if one of these despotisms fall, and the people 
inhabiting that State are likely to have a better and treer Government, I cannut 
help owning that it gives me satisfaction, and that I sympathize with those 
people. (Cheers.) But I own I have a very different feeling when a great 
republic which has enjoyed for seventy or eighty years institutions under which 
its people were free and happy, are drawn into a conflict in which that freedom 
and happiness are endangered. I cannot but consider that that joy which I felt 
with regard to the overthrow of some of the despotisms of Italy is counterbalanced 
by the pain which I experience at that which has taken place in America. (Re- 
newed cheers.) I admit that I have always thought, and I do think that this 
couutry is more free than the United States of America have been. I admit that 
the great founders of that republic, wise and able men as they were, had not the 
materials at hand, as we have in this country, by which they might have been 
able to interpose the curb and correction of reason to restrain the passionate 
dictates of popular will. But, sir, although in some respects they have failed in 

wroviding such restraints, from not having the materials, yet it has been for a 
— number of years a great and free State,increasing in happiness, giving example 
to the world of people in the enjoyment of riches, of wealth, and of freedom, and 
thus giving prospects of improvement in the happiness of mankind. (Cheers. ) 
And when [ reflect upon what it was that brought on this conflict—the re- 
proaches that are made by the States of the North against the States of the 
South—when I reflect that those reproaches, and the resistance which has been 
made in consequence, have arisen from that accursed institution of slavery, I 
cannot but recollect also that with our great and glorious institutions we gave 
them that curse—that ours were the hands through which came that fatal gift— 
that poisoned garment which has clung round them from the first hour of their 
independence. (Renewed cheering.) And therefore, sir, I do not think it 
seemly to show anything like exultation at their discord, and still less to reproach 
them as if we were the immaculate beings who had done all our duties while they 
( Cheers.) 

Sir Jonn Ramspen said that he was not guilty of any exultation 
over the events now occurring in America; but he only drew a con- 
trast between the itstitutions of this country and America, in order to 
impress the necessity of preserving our own. 

After this Captain Ta.soz, Sir W. Jotirre, Sir M. Farqumar, Mr. 
Bentinck, and Mr. Monset opposed, while Sir Joun Suetiey and 
Mr. Liypsay supported the am. Mr, Ossporne, amidst much 
interruption from the Opposition, made a playful speech in support 
of the Government. 

Then Mr. Cospen rose, and the Committee received him with exu- 
berant cheering. 

He said that the real question was whether the paper duty should be repealed; 
and not whether there was a surplus, or whether the tea and sugar duties 
should be remitted. It was strange to see a party united and persistent in 
opposing the repeal of a tax, however such a thing might happen for the re- 
tention of a protective duty. In whose interest outside the House was this 
opposition made? They were large paper manufacturers and large paper 
printers. As regarded the French government, in reference to the question of 
rags which had been raised, they had acted in perfect good faith; and they re- 
tained the export duty in order to obtain reciprocity from countries with which 
they were about to make commercial treaties, and with Mr. Cobden’s full assent. 
He denied that the paper trade had a right to protection because of the export 
duty on rags, according to the commercial principles which were now accepted 
by this country. This duty on paper was condemned by Sir Henry Parnell in 

i faty, except those on spirits and fermented 
liquors, having been abolished, this still remained. The result of those ubolitions 
had been the content and quiet of the country, which the opposition called con- 
servatism. Even admitting that there was danger to the manufacturing districts 
of the country arising out of eveats in America, what better could be done to 
meet it than to remove the shackles from allindastry? If the opposition turned 
out the government and came in themselves, they must constantly adopt the 
very principles and policy which they now sought to obstruct. 

Mr. Tuomas Bartine, while greeting Mr. Cobden’s return to the 
House, questioned his knowledge of the opinion of the country on the 
paper duty. For the rest he seemed inclined to revive the question 
of a surplus, and pointed out; what he called two additions to our ex- 
penditure since April. 

Mr. Guapsrone, noting the difference of opinion between Mr. 
Cobdenand Mr. Baring, reminded the House of the comparative value 
of their authority. 

He contended that Mr. Cobden had done more than any man living or dead to 
promote the principles which had brought about a state of things which had made 
the country as conservative as it was said to be, while on every occasion Mr. 
Baring had opposed those principles; and therefore it was Mr. Cobden who was 
best qualitied to advise the House at this moment. According to those principles, 
the repeal of the paper duty was just and to be expected. The repeal of Excise 
duties which had gone on from time to time was not called for by the people; 
but the repeal of the paper daty had been demanded, both out of doors and in 
the house. He contended that the removal of an Excise duty tended more to 
the relief of industry than that of a Customs duty. He demed that the tea 
duties were war duties, while their repeal would be two millions and a half 
Che paper duty operated disalvantageously on the export 
trade of the country, adding not less than 30U,000/ to the expenses of that trade; 





‘and it was appropriately selected for remission at a time when every vestige of 


j 
| 
} 
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protection in the suape of Customs duties had ceased. Having dealt with the 
arguments used by several his opponents, he proceeded to meet 
assertions which had been made, that all his principles of finance and 
politics were identical with those attributed to Mr. Bright. “ With 
regard to any supposed sympathies of mine with the honourable member for 
Birmingham, I must say that if I did sympathize with him, I should not have 
the sligutest hesitation in avowing it, because I know of nothing in the character 
—(general cries of “Hear hear!” )—or in the conduct of the hon. gentleman which 
need make any man who agrees with him afraid to state it. (General cheering.) 
His character has, in my opinion, always been marked with strict integrity, aud 
his conduct Las beea uniformly straightforward. But, when a statement of thas 
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kind is made against a person like myself, who am_ not at all aware of holding 
the same opinions in politics as the hon. member for Birmingham, I must observe 
that neither my hon. friend who made it last, nor any gentleman who made it 
before, has ever attempted to support or sustain it by any language I have ased, 
or by any sentiments I have expressed. I certainly do sympathize with the hon. 
gentleman the member for Birmingham in regard to the whole course of that 
commercial legislation which has conferred such immense boons and blessings on 
the country, and of which he has been one of the mostalistinguished champions. 

Cheers.) And I regret to find that that policy still has many opponents in this 
i who, though unable to prevent it from taking effect in the main, are 

apparently glad to find any opportunity of crippling it or of covering it with dis- 
credit. I should not be doing ogo to my hon. friend the member for Birming- 
ham if I attempted to describe my own opinions with respect to matters of 
finance by mixing them up with his, of which I have no knowledge other than 
that which every member in this House pene in common with myself. But if 
my hon. friend, the member for Dorsetshire, wishes to make any imputation on 
my opinions such as I can explain, I am willing to give him an explanation. I 
have no doubt that he has a meaning, which I am obliged to conjecture, as he has 
been content to make use of vague and shadowy language. He means, perhaps, 
that I am one of those who entertain the concealed and covert intention of 
changing the system of taxation, shifting the burden from commodities to property, 
and affecting thereby a considerable alteration in the relative position cf classes, 
(% ition cheers. If such be the belief of hon. ——- opposite, I have no 

loubt that the proposal we now make for the repeal of the paper duty is regarced 
as the insidious beginning of a serious innovation, fraught with danger to the 
country. (Opposition cheers.) It might, perhaps, be enough for me to say that 
not one syllable had been adduced from any speech of mine to sustain that belief. 
Whether such be the desire of the hon. member for Birmingham I know not, but 
it is not mine.” He insisted that the plans he had submitted to the House were 
founded upon sound economical principles. ne ie 

Sir Joun Ramspen having repeated his opinions against the 
Budget, Sir Jonny Pakineton having argued briefly in an impatient 
House, on the same side, Lord Paumerston wound up the debate. 

He expressed his satisfaction at seeing Mr. Cobden again in the House, re- 
turned from the discharge of the valuable duties which he had undertaken on 
behalf of his country. In answer to Mr. Bentinck, he could say that there was 
nothing in the events in America which induced him to think it would be 
necessary to increase the armaments of the country; and as to their influence 
on the exports and imports of this country, he could say that in the last month 
the revenue had improved by half a million more than in the corresponding month 
of last year. The vote which would be taken that night would be remarkable as 
having brought together in one lobby gentlemen of the most diverse opinions on 
the question of the paper duty, and on every variety of question ; and it was said 
that this was not a party vote, and that there was nothing the Opposition desired 
so muchas to keep the Government in office. But he hoped that it would be 
considered that it was a decision on a most important financial question, that the 
arguments in favour of the repeal of an obnoxious and condemned duty would be 
duly weighed, and that no questions separate from, and independent of, the 
matter in issue would influence the votes which were to be given. 

The House then divided, when there were: For the clause, 296 ; 
Aguas it, 281—Majority, 15. 

e other clauses were - eae to. | 

Colonel French drew forth an amusing speech from Lord Palmerston 

denying that the Irish members had sought an interview with the 

remier. Lord PaLmEnston said he would state what had occurred, 

“T will answer the statement of the hon. member instead of my noble friend, 
as what the hon. gentleman bas said is founded on a communication made to me. 
My noble friend did not state that any proposal for a deputation had been autho- 
rized by the Irish members. What passed I will state exactly as it occurred. 
There is no use in concealing names. Father—that is Mr.—Daly—(laughter)— 
came to me on Saturday, and urged many reasons why the decision of the 
Government with regard to the Galway contract should be rescinded, I stated 
to Mr. Daly that I did not consider him authorized to represent anybody, and 
declined to enter into any discussion with him about the contract, as I did not 
consider him the ambassador of the Irish members in general, or of the Galway 
Company in particular. I said it was a public question; that the hon. member 
for Galway had given notice of a motion on the subject, and that the question 
must be discussed publicly in the House of Commons, not privately in my room. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Daly said, if I would not discuss it with him, would I do so with 
a deputation of Irish members? I said I did not see that it was a matter be- 
tween me and the Irish members, but between the Government and the Galway 
Company ; nor did I see what the Irish members had to do with it more than to 
take part in the discussion that must follow on the motion. (Zaughter.) Mr. 
Daly said I was mistaken because the Irish members must take some action on 
the subject. I said ‘ Yes, that action will be on the discussion.’ (Cheers and 
laughter.) Well, Mr. Daly said, ‘ That won't exactly do —(laughter); I wish 
to bring a deputation of Irish members to you on Monday.’ But Monday I told 
him was the day appointed for the Budget, and the Galway Contract is a diffe- 
rent question, (Laughter.) I said ‘ There is no discussion on Monday about the 
Galway Contract. There is no reason why I should receive a deputation on that 
day, and, moreover, if I were to receive a deputation, I know already everything 
they could say to me, and I can only tell them what J tell you—namely, that it 
is a public question to be discussed in the House of Commons, and not in a private 
room in my house.’ ‘ Well, but,’ said Mr. Duly, ‘1 am anxious that you should 
see them on Monday, because they must take action on the subject—(laughter)— 
and that action must be taken on the Monday evening.’ Rnnead laughter.) 
Oh,’ said I, ‘ I now understand you—(much laughter); and when it is put to 
me in that way I must, with all deference and respect for the Irish members, en- 
tirely decline seeing any of them.’ (Cheers.) So the matter ended, and that is 
what I stated to my noble friend as well as to my right hon, friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I do not know what authority Mr. Daly had for anything 
which he said, or for his undertaking to bring me a deputation of Irish members. 
My noble friend did not say that he was authorized, and it is for Mr. Daly and 
the Irish members to settle this point between them.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The bill was ordered to be reported and the House resumed. 


CONVERSATION ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

Lord Joun Russet brought up some correspondence on Monday 
relating to the blockade of the American ports, and stated its substance 
to the House. . 

On the 19th of April the President of the United States issued a notifieation 
that it was intended to institute a blockade of the ports of the seven states which 
had seceded, and on the 27th April another notification was issued that it was 
intended to blockade the ports of North Carolina and Virginia; but when Lord 
Lyons applied for an official notification of the establishment—the commence- 
ment of the blockade—he was told by the Secretary of State that it was not 
usual to make such notification, but that it would be made by the different naval 
commanders in the different ports when such blockade was instituted. The 
results, therefore, of the correspondence are that the blockade is to be notified in 
that manner, and that one blockade has been already notified in that manner, 
namely, the blockade of the ports of Virginia and North Carolina, by the flag 
officer Prendergast, by letter, who has declared that he is in a situation to make 
an efficient blockade of those ports. ‘There has been no notification of a similar 


to ascertain them, and of which he has given an account to i i 
manding the British squadron in those waters, are, first, that the moat 
in each case to be made by the naval officer commanding the squadron +4 
institutes the blockade, and, in the next place, that fifteen days are to be — 
from the commencement of the blockade for vessels to come out: and it a lowed 
that whether they are loaded or not, provided they come out in the fiftee, 

their passage is to be allowed. On the other hand, it is not permitted phy 
United States Government that any vessel shall be sent to the ports by the 
for the purpose of bringing away the property of British subjects or propert 
other nations in the ports blockaded. An application was made of that kind iS 
the Secretary of State replied, that if such nee were granted it would . 
used by American citizens who wished to bring away property from the 

If the blockade is carried into effect according to the regular law of atin 
of course are bound by it, and we have only to see that the blockade is efficent, 


Mr. Tuomas Duncombe wished to know what had bee 
protect British subjects and British property in the Slave = 
Great outrages are committed there. Neither life nor roperty is 
safe. A British subject has been tarred and feathered. British sub. 
jects are compelled to take up arms against the Free States. What 
would be done? Mr. Duncombe quoted private letters in support of 
what he said ; adding that there is an advertisement in the news 
of the Slave States offering twenty dollars for every person killed ve 
board an American vessel. 

Mr. OssorvE protested against the language and sentiments of Mr 
Duncombe. He also had reliable information from friends, and his 
information gave “ the lie direct to the statements” of Mr. Duncombe 
Not only have these outrages not been committed, but he was pre. 

ared to point to outrages committed by the New York Militia jy 
aryland. Don’t let them be led away by “an Exeter Hall feeling.” 
He deprecated debate. 

Mr. Bricur said nothing could be more injudicious than to read 
from private letters. Both North and South will desire to avoid war 
with us. It would be well if the House adhered to the line of strict 
neutrality laid down by the Government. Discussion should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

Mr. Grecory warned the House not to be led away by stories and 
letters. It is nonsensical trash to talk of twenty dollars having been 
offered for every man slain in American ships. No newspapers and 
letters cross the borders. Mr. Gregory praised President Davis for 
his address, and was anxious the House should accept that address as 
the doctrine of the Southern States. He should certainly bring in 
h pe for the recognition of the Southern Confederacy on the 7th 
of June. 

Mr. Bouverte reverted to the question of the blockade, and drew 
from Lord Joun RussexL an anollindien of his previous statement. 


San Domino. 


Lord BroveHam took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
consideration of the Offences in Territories near Sierra Leone Preven. 
tion Bill, to make an interesting speech on the recent acquisition of 
San Domingo by Spain, and its relation to the slave trade. He 
Said, 
Unfortunately the slave trade with Africa still exists, notwithstanding all our 
efforts to put an end to such an abominable traffic. He referred especially to the 
atrocious conduct of Spain in their promotion of the slave trade, notwithstandi 
the treaties entered into with this country, and the sums of money actually i 
to that government as compensation for putting an end to it. He found from 
the returns made to the House that it had increased from 12,000, in 1857, to 
16,000 in 1858, and to no less than 30,000 in 1859; and now that he found that 
Spain would increase her dominions in the West Indies he was by no means 
satisfied with the assurance given on a former occasion, that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of that power to extend slavery in her islands. Having had 
access to the decree itself of the Spanish Government since he last add the 
House on this subject, he observed it was therein stated that it was impossible to 
reject the prayers of a whole nation imploring their readmission into the bosom 
ot the mother-country. So said the Spanish Government, But what said 
General Greffard, the governor of Hayti? He called that statement an absolute 
falsehood, and emphatically denied that there was any such imploring on the 
part of the people there to be admitted into the bosom of the mother-country. That 
gentleman added, that under the peculiar circumstances of the country, it was 
utterly impossible that the free opinion of the people could be known, because 
General Santana had established such a reign of terror there that the people 
were trembling under his despotic government, and therefore it was not possible 
for the people to express any opinion at all. The same decree said that annexa- 
tion had taken place, and that the Spanish flag was flying under that sky where 
the immortal Columbus had, with the Bible in his hand, pianted that civilization 
which was the most glorious then known. It was said that royal memories were 
proverbially short, and in reference to this matter the royal memory was no ex- 
ception to that rule, otherwise it would have recollected the treatinent inflicted 
by Spain upon Coluinbus, and the Government of that country would have been 
ashamed to name that man whose immortal services were rewarded by —s 
him home in chains, which were subsequently struck off in compliance wi 
popular indignation, but which the great man required should be buried with 
hiin, when in a few years afterwards he died in absolute poverty. It was alsos 
sample of short memory on the part of the Spanish Government to refer to the 
Gospel, which that Government had desecrated by a constant and ruthless system 
of persecution. However, let them hope that now the same conduct would not 
be pursued in Central Atrica. He observed it was stated in this decree that 
slavery, though the inevitable evil of other colonies, was wholly unnecessary & 
ensnre the cultivation of that fertile colony. But was San Domingo more fertile 
than Cuba? Nothing of the kind. Then it was said there was no intention tore 
establish slavery in San Domingo. He did not know what the intention of the 
Spanish Government might be. Possibly they had no intention to extend slavery 
when they bargained for a sum of money to put it down, and yet they had ex 
tended it; and what means had they taken to carry on the government of this 
island that should give them confidence in their statements that they wished % 
abolish slavery? Why, the execution of the decree was entrusted to the Captall- 
General of Cuba, and he was ordered to take the necessary means for carrying 
into effect. Now, if there were any captain-general in whom he should place less 
trust than in another, in not introducing slavery into San Domingo, it was the 
Captain-General of Cuba. He had no hesitation in saying that he regarded w 
the utmost possible suspicion the conduct of the Spanish Government, and he was 
not in the least degrec moved by their disavowal of slavery, and their professing 
not to re-establish slavery in San Domingo, because if they had any temptation w 
do so they would re-establish it there. 1t was well known that Cuba ha been for 
— the retuge of the distressed nobles of Madrid who from their extravagant 
abits had become impoverished, and were sent to Cuba to recover their 
in society ; and those nobles generally returned to Spain in a year or two ait” 
wards with the plunder of Cuba, which plunder was obtained from the introduc 





kind with regard to other ports. The rules, as far as Lord Lyons has been able 


tion of slavery into that island. 
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RacGcep ScHoo.s. 


Sir Srarrorp Nortucore moved for a Select Committee “ to inquire 
w the funds voted by Parliament for the promotion of National 
Education may be most efficiently and most economically applied in the 
case of neglected and destitute children.” He showed that Parliament 
supplied funds in aid of Industrial Schools, Workhouse Schools, and 
ormatories. The first contain vagrants who may become criminals, 

in the second pauper children, in the third actual delinquents. But 
ond these classes there is another—a class of children above the 
criminal and pauper class, yet below the class whichris aided by the 
national education grants. What would the State do forthem? Into 
that he roposed to inquire. It was said, in answer, that there had 
already oes a Commission. He showed that the inquiry, as regards 
the class in question, had been inadequate. He desired to bring such 
ms as Dr. Guthrie and Miss Carpenter face to face with a com- 
mittee, and thus ascertain how far these children were proper objects 
for a share of the grant; and what means there were of providing edu- 
eation for them ; and advanced many strong reasons in favour of an 


“tir Lowe said that the Government had no objection to an inquiry, 
but he objected to the terms in which the motion was made, for it 
assumed that the Commissioners of Education were wrong in their 
recommendations, That might turn out so on inquiry, but it was not 
desirable to start with that assumption. Nor could he admit the as- 
sumption that the funds voted by Parliament had been inefficiently 
and uneconomically applied. He also contended that if assistance 
was extended to the class of schools indicated in the motion, it could 
not be done by the machinery of the education department of the 
Government. He proposed that the motion should stand for “an 
inquiry how the education of neglected and destitute children could 
be most efficiently and economically conducted.” 

Mr. Hansury eulogized the operations of the ragged schools, and 
asserted for them the credit of having been the precursors of the 
hundred and seventy-five reformatories, with their fifteen thousand 
inmates, which were now open throughout the kingdom. Sir Joun 
Pakincton expressed his gratification that the Government had sub- 
stantially consented to the motion, which he himself had been pre- 

to support if necessary. At the same time he did not wish it 
to be inferred that he was dissatisfied with the report of the commis- 
sioners- Mr, ADDERLEY disapproved of the proposed inquiry, which 
he considered unnecessary, and which he believed would be intermin- 
able, unsatisfactory, and mischievous. If, however, the House was 
bent upon inquiry, it ought to have waited until the report of the com- 
missioners had been discussed. Mr. Henry spoke of the contra- 
dictory matter in the report of the commissioners as a reason for in- 
quiry. Lord Jonn RussEx1 said it was important they should know 
what was to be inquired into. What Sir Stafford Northcote wished 
to do was to inquire into the operation of the present system as it 
affects the education of cule and destitute children. 

“ It is urged on one side that the children who are sent to ragged schools are, 
in fact, the children of parents who can very well pay for sending them to other 
schools. On the other side it is said that a certain number of the children taught 
in these schools are the children of destitute parents who would not receive any 
education at all if it were not for the voluntary and charitable efforts of the pro- 
moters of the ragged schools. For my own part, I am inclined very much to 
agree with the hon. baronet. I believe that where these ragged schools are con- 
ducted by persons who are careful in what they are about, and who take precau- 
tions in regard to the means of the parents, they afford an education to children 
who would not otherwise attend any school at all, That will be an important 
point in the inquiry. If the result or the Committee is to show that these 
schools are worthy of encouragement and support another question will be in 
what way that encouragement and support ought to be given. I concur with 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Lowe) in thinking that in such an event it would not 
be expedient to place under the same body two different systems—one a superior 

another an inferior system of education, If these ragged schools are to be 
encouraged, it will, perhaps, appear that they ought to be conducted by some 
machinery, and connected with another kind of management. When the 
Committee of Council of Education was established, I may say, as I took a con- 
‘ le part in the arrangements then made, that one primary object was to 
improve the quality of education. That object has been answered. The standard 
of education has been greatly improved, and I should consider it most disastrous 
if the effect of any inquiry which we may now enter upon should be to lower 
that standard Concurring, therefore, in the appointment of the committee, I 
think we should watch with jealousy any changes which would would have the 
tflect of deteriorating the quality of the education now given in the schools under 
the Committee of Privy Council.” 
_ The motion, as modified with the full concurrence of Sir Stafford 
te, was agreed to. 
Arras or New ZEALAND. 

The Duke of NewcastLe moved, on Tuesday, the second reading of 
the New Provinces (New Zealand ) Bill. _ The object of this measure 
ssimply to correct a defect in an act enabling the General Assembly 
to constitute new provinces. The act had been intended to enable 
he to constitute new provinces by an ordinary bill; the law officers, 

wever, decided the Assembly could not do so. The bill enables 

to constitute separate provinces, and renders valid a separation 

y effected. 
tie  Gasr said he did not object to the bill, but he could not allow 
tN read a second time in the present critical and distracted state 
ot New Zealand, without expressing his surprise that a bill of so 
that — a character should be the only measure with reference to 
te, ue her Majesty’s Government were prepared to submit 


He then expressed his views at considerable length. He remarked that we had 

tady suffered and inflicted much damage, and the reinforcements we had been 
to send thither would have a material effect in diminishing the surplus of 
ane teens the Exchequer. Having regretted that no efforts had beea made 
sane “1 ities, and having discussed the remote causes of the war, he entered 
pumeed nsideration of its immediate origin, and regretted that a policy had been 
: Cn total opposition to the general principles laid dowa by the Governor, Sir 
George a _ “ag with mere laws, had done his best to win the 
ne natives. Had Sir George Grey’s policy been carried out this 

Great end might have been reached ; but no he janes Ae imputed to the Go- 
b - it was impossible for him under the present constitution of the colony— 
faite ia f, — to the colony before it was fitted for it—to carry out any de- 
cnce take policy, He urged, tuerefore, that her Majesty's Government should at 





the exigencies of a popular Government by suspending the constitution of the 
colony for three years, and by sending out Sir George Grey with special powers *to 
deal with the emergency. In conclusion, he urged the Government to take_im- 
mediate steps to alter the present policy, for if it were not changed it would cause 
the loss of many lives, the waste of several millions of money, and the reduction 
of the island to a desert. — ; r 

Lord Lyrretton said he was satisfied with the steps taken by the 
Government, condemned the spirit of hostility with which the h 
ecclesiastics in New Zealand had dealt with the Governor, a 
admitted that, after reading all the papers, he felt that the question 
of tribal rights was opentosome doubt. 

The Duke of Newcast se said he had arrived at a conclusion totally 
opposed to that of Lord Grey, for he was convinced that the Governor 
was right and Wirumu Kingi was wrong—an opinion corroborated by 
that of the present Chief Justice of the colony—for the only principle 
on which Wirimu Kingi acted was that of might making right. 

He vindicated the course pursued by the Governor, and contended that, 
although the piece of ground at stake was but insignificant, the principle involved 
was most important. Having proved that no undue haste had been used in 
settling the right of selling and purchasing the land in question, he gave reasons 
why the institution of a tribunal for the decision of claims between colonists and 
natives would not be of the advantage expected to the latter, and took occasion 
to animadvert on the conduct of the Bishop of New Zealand and his missionaries, 
who were the principal advocates for the establishment of such tribunals, in very 
strong terms, observing that both the interference of the Bishop and the tone of 
his pamphlet were a great impropriety. The question of land was a mere 
text, the whole affair was a struggle of nationalities—a movement which 
been contemplated by the Maories for some years. In the native mind the dis- 
pute had now assumed the aspect of a trial for sovereignty between Queen Vic- 
toria and the Maori King, and, of course, it was impossible for us to yield on 
that point. Dissenting from the assertion that representative government had 
led to the present state of things, as the gist of the evidence in the blue-books 
was decidedly to the contrary effect, he admitted that the change of the consti- 
tution which took place in 1852 had certainly curtailed the power of the Governor 
in dealing with the natives. The New Zealand Assembly, however, had shown 
by their debates no disposition to press hardly upon the native inhabitants. 
With regard to the expenses of the war, the Government had repudiated the de- 
mand on the part of New Zealand that this country should pay not only for the 
troops, but for the Militia and Volunteers employed, and he was glad to see that 
the New Zealand Government was taking means to defray the expenses. Having 
reviewed the present chances of war and peace, he stated that, as the present 
Governor's period of office was nearly at an end, Her Majesty's Government had 
thought fit to appoint Sir George Grey at once to the Government of New Zealand, 
and at the same time, to show their confidence in the present Governor, the Go- 
vernment had appointed him to another Colonial Government. F 

Earl Grey expressed his satisfaction at this statement. He wished 
to be undeastoed as not meaning any censure on Governor Browne. 
Great mistakes had doubtless been made, but Governor Browne was 
not responsible for them, for he was in a false position, being deprived 
of the power to carry out his own policy. He again suggested t 
Sir G. Grey should not be placed in the same false position, but that 
he should be armed with those powers without which it would be im- 

ossible for him to bring his task to a successful conclusion. Let 
Sir G. Grey find, on his arrival in New Zealand, a British Act of Par- 
liament suspending the existing constitution of that colony, and con- 
centrating, as was absolutely necessary in a time of rebellion, all the 
power in the hands of the Governor. 

The Duke of Newcast ez said he could not comply with this last 
suggestion of the noble lord. He believed that it would be most un- 
wise and most unjust to suspend the constitution on the ground of an 
insurrection of the native races. To adopt that course would be to 
punish the innocent for the sins of the guilty, and would create dis- 
satisfaction among both races. He should think that the suspension 
of the constitution would be under any circumstances, and certainly 
under the present, one of the most impolitic acts which a British 
Minister could commit. : 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

Orricers or THE Nava Reserve.—The Duke of Somerset moved, on 
Thursday, the second reading of the Officers of Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill; a 
measure to empower the Admiralty to accept the services of officers of the mer- 
chant service, and enrol them in the lower ranks of the navy as masters and mates. 
The suggestion originated with the officers of the mercantile marine themselves, 
and would, if adopted, be of great utility. The Earl of Hanvwicke opposed 
the bill on the ground that it would do great injustice to the midshipmen of the 
navy, and moved that it be read a second time that day six months. Earl 
GRANVILLE and Earl Grey supported the,bill; and the Earl of Malmesbury 
opposed it. On a division the amendment was negatived by 59 to 56, and the 
bill was read a second time. 

Tue Deatu or Saiw Bey.—The Ear! of CAnnarvon called for information 
respecting the death of Said _ Djournblat, the Druse chief, who surrendered 
on a promise of a fair trial, who was condemned to death, but relieved from 
the sentence, and who has lately died in prison, not without suspicions of foul 


play. 

Lord Srratrorp DE Repcwirre interposed before the questions put could 
be answered, to inquire whether the intelligence that the Ministers of the allied 
Powers at Constantinople has settled, at the suggestion of France, that Syria 
should be governed henceforward by a Christian chief. He also alluded to the 
possibility of future interventions in Syria [but to this he got no answer J. 

Lord Wopgnousk said it was established beyond a doubt that Said Bey died, 
not of poison, but of consumption. No decision has been arrived at with — 
to the other prisoners ; but the confiscated op og! of the Druse chiefs will be 
restored to their families, With respect to the Government of Syria and the 
Lebanon, that matter is still under consideration. 

Conpuct or Bustness.—When Lord PALMERSTON moved the adjournment 
of the House from Tuesday to Thursday, that is over the Derby Day, Mr. Ben- 
T1NnCK bitterly complained that the recent alterations of the standing orders were 
injurious to private bers. He ded that Government should not oaly 
make but + House on Tuesdays and Fridays, and not permit the front 
benches on both sides to deprive private members of their rights and privileges. 
Mr. Diskak.t said the Government certainly ought to make a House every Fri- 
day. Lord PaALMerston said the “‘ No House” of the preceding Friday was the 
result of accidental circumstances. The Government desired to secure a House 
on Fridays, but it was not their duty to keep one. That depends on private 
members, who should bring rowed questions of interest. 


PHiscellancons, 

A statement upon authority has been published to the effect that it 
is expected that at Her Majesty’s drawing-room, to be held on the 
19th of June, all ladies will appear in mourning. The ladies of the 





Steps to put an end to the sacrifice of the interests of the natives to | Corps Diplomatique, the wives of Her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers 
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and of Her Majesty’s Household, will wear deep crape mourning with 
black ornaments. All other ladies attending the Court will appear 
im black, with black feathers, lappets, and gloves; diamonds may be 
worn. Ladies to be presented on their marriage, and young unmar- 
ried ladies to be presented for the first time, may appear in white. 


The Prince Consort will preside at the inauguration of the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at South Kensington, on the Sth of June, accompanied by the junior 
members of the royalfamily and the illustrious visitors staying at the Palace. 
An address will be received and memorial trees planted. 

Lord Herbert has appointed Major-General Sir E. Lugard, K.C.B , to be per- 

manent Under-Secretary to the War Department, for the military division of the 
office. 
Lord Brougham has consented to preside at apublic meeting which is to be 
held on Saturday, the 8th of June, in St. James's Hall, for the promotion of self- 
supporting bearding-sehools for the lower and middle classes in connexion with 
St. Nicholas College, Shoreham. 

The National Zeitung states that the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
of Prussia intend ito pay a visit of some weeks’ duration to the English Court 
about the commencement of July. : 

M. de Lesseps passed through Malta yesterday by the Valetta, from Marseilles to 
Alexaudria. We understand that he has pledged himself to have the Istimus of 
Suez Canal in such a state of progress by the end of one year as to permit of 
sual] vessels passing from one sea to the ather.—Afalia Times. 





The Charity Commissioners have given notice that the well-known library of 
Archbishop Tenison, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, will be sold by 
mucti 


ion. 

'M. Carnot has just published an interesting memoir of his father, the celebrated 
Republican Minister of War. 

t is rumoured that M. Guizot and his son have turned Roman Catholics; and, 
moreover, that M. Guizot, jun., means to solicit the votes of an eminently 
Catholic constituency in the south of France at the next general election of the 

Legislatif. [Credat Judeus]. 

he Government have granted the Royal Irish Academy 100/. a year for the 
recovery of antiquities in Ireland through the agency of the constabulary. 

Some of the German journals siate that Prmee de Metternich, the Austrian 
Ambassador atthe French Court, on seeing M. Richard Wagner leave Paris after 
the failure of his Tannhauser, sent him twenty-five bottles of his Johannisberg as 
aeonsvlation. This wine, the Falernian of the nineteenth century, produced on 
the Metternich estate, is kept by the family for their own use, and presents of it 
are sekiom given to any but crowned heads. The few exceptions to this rule, 
within the present century, have been twenty-five bottles each to Goethe, Canova, 
Jules Junin, and Wagner. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

dm the House of Lords the Marquis of Twreppa.# called attention 
to the question of the cultivation of cotton in India, and presented a 
La wor from the Manchester and Glasgow Cotton Association on the 
subject. 

rd Harris urged upon the Government the importance of im- 
proving the river navigation, and making roads in India. Nothing 
else was needed to ensure a suflicient supply of cotton than the es- 
tablishment of efficient means of communication throughout our 
Indian empire. The Earl of Exiensoroven and Lord Brovcnam 
a  P similar opinions. 

Jarl pe Grey and Krron said the Government were determined 
to press forward the railways now in process of construction in India, 
but they thought it better to leave the cultivation of cotton to private 
enterprise. 

Karl Grey said it was evident from what the noble earl had said 
that the Government were by no meaus alive to the serious importance 
of this question at the present time. 

In the House of Commons, on the motion for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Dun.or moved that an address be presented to her Majesty 
Praying that she will be pleased to instruct her representative in 

hina in the exercise of an impartial neutrality between the two con- 
tending parties in that empire, to offer to British subjects equal fa- 
cilities for commercial intercourse with both, and to seek to maintain 
a friendly understanding for the purpose of trade, not only in the Im- 
_ Government but also with the de facto rulers of provinces which 

er Majesty’s subjects have occasion to trade in, or pass through, 
for commercial objects, so as to avoid all unnecessary risk of interrup- 
tion of traffic or hostile collision. 

Lord J. Russet regretted that the motion had been made before 
the House had the opportunity of reading the papers which he had 
just laid on the table. He denied that we had acted in the interests 
of the Imperial dynasty at Shanghae or elsewhere, or that the force 
maintained in the latter port was kept for any other purpose than to 
protect the lives and property of British subjects. hat the Govern- 
ment had done, and intended to do, was to maintain a strict neutrality 
between the contending parties in China, and from the last accounts 
received it was clear that our relations were improving. 

Ashort debate ensued, in which Mr. Bucwanayx, Mr. Frrzcrratp, 
and other Members took part. Lord Patawersron reiterated the de- 
termination expressed by the Foreign Minister, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to maintain a strict neutrality, and denied that either by 
treaty engagements, or by the force maintained in China, we had in 
the slightest degree violated that neutrality. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Two attempts to count out the House failed, in consequence of the 
rash of members from the dining and smoking rooms, who retired 
again as soon as the requisite number to make a House had been 
reckoned by the Speaker. 

Sir J. Pakrneron proceeded, in a thin and languid House, to call 
attention to the comparative progress made by England and France 
in the construction of armour-plated ships upon the authority of 
Admiral Elliot, who had recently visited every French naval port with 
the exception of T'oulon. 

He asserted that the statement lately made in that House as to the strength 
of the French navy were considerably below the truth. Admiral Elliot had 


Gloire, and all of them intended as improvements.on that vessel, Altogether th 

Government would have filteen powerful vessels of this description, “England 
had, as far as he knew, only six built, in progress, or contemplated. The resal; 
was that England was rapidly sinking into the second position in Europe as a 
maritime power, and under these circumstances he felt bound to ask the in. 
tention of the'Government in'the matter. In the course of the disenssion which 
followed, it was eontended that Sir John had made a merely * alarmist” speech, 
* because France was only spending 3,000,0002 on her navy, while we were this 
year about to spead 12,000,000/. 

Lorp C. Pacer regretted very much the continual renewal of these 
debates. A canversation he had had with Admiral Elliot had left" 
very different impression on his mind. No doubt the French would 
have in time a greater number of these vessels than they had at pre. 
sent, but they could not grow like mushrooms. What our Gover. 
ment intended to do was to build five more wooden iron-cased ships 
in our dockyards. This would not cause any increase of the estimates 
because we had already the frames and timbers, and a little additional 
flotation and additional length would be all that was required, 


The Moniteur of yesterday published a decree according to which all 
the French sca-ports and the custom-houses at Lille, Valenciennes, 
Tureoing, and Roubaix are open for the importation of cotton yam 
of certain numbers. Another decree orderea that all the articles of 
the ‘Treaty of Commerce between France and Belgium shall also be 
applied in favour of England. The MJoviteur also contains various 
decrees in reference to the application of the Treaty of Commerce 
between France and Belgium. _ : 

The Moniteur reprints au article published by Dr. Véron in the 
Constitutionnel against a dissolution of the Corps Législatif. 

* ‘Two important sections of Western Europe which the Holy Alli. 
ance had jomed in matrimony, though common sense forbade the 
banns, and no consent was asked or given, had led a dog’s life until 
put asunder in the first disruption of the famous treaties of 1815 at 
the revolution of 1830. Since then the cordiality and mutual respect 
of the separated parties has been progressively developed, and now the 
Prince de Ligne, as President of the Belgian Senate, presents to the 
Dutch Legislative Assembly a beautiful emblazoned album, containing 
the autographs of every member in both Houses legislating at Brus- 
sels, to be de yosited in the archives of Holland as a lasting memorial 
of the friendly feeling that has superseded former mistrust and 
aversion. At the Hague the Legislature of the Netherlands fully re- 
ciprocates the sentimeut, and hailed its pledge with acclamation on 
Tuesday. It was accompanied wth a substantial subscription for the 
inundated districts of the Waal and Meuse.—G/ode Paris Correspondent. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFreryooy. 


Tur continued fine weather, and the approach of the dividends, have 
contributed to suppert the English market in the absence of specula- 
tion, which has been more dormant than at any period within our 
recollection. Money is about $ per cent under the Bank rate in Lom- 
bard-street, whilst in the Stock Exchange it is worth 4$ to 5 per 
cent. 

Consols have fluctuated between 914, 913, and 914, 92, during the 
week, and bargains have been marked on the official list at 92, 91}. 
This morning the market opened at an advance of } upon last night's 
quotations, in consequence of the majority on the Ministerial side. 
onsols, which were yesterday 913, 913, “ buyers,” opened 914, 92, at 
which figures they have remained all day, closing firm. India Five 
yer Cents. have improved to 1014, 1013. English Stocks generally 
eave off firm, and with a strong tendency to higher prices. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been quiet. Russian Bonds show 
firmness ; on the other hand Mexican is duller on the late less satis- 
factory news. In the English Railway Market there has been a 
further advance in prices, the settling just passed over having shown 
a great paucity of stock; the average rise all round has been between 
1 14 per cent.; the chief advance has been in Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincoln, which from 41 42 has risen to 43} 44. 

In Foreign Shares Luxembourg have improved 10s. per share on 
some extensive purchases made in the view of good trafic returns, m 
common with other Belgian lines, from the treaty of commerce with 
France ; the approaching opening of the linc from Luxembourg t 
'Treves is also calculated to throw increased traflic_on the above-men- 
tioned Railways. The subscription in Paris to the Railway obligations 
has been covered to the extent of three times the number to be_al- 
lotted ; the allotments therefore will be proportionately reduced. De- 
posits to the amount of 2,600,000/ were paid in without in the least 
aflecting the Market, where money is at 43 per cent. In Miscellaneous 
and other Securities, quotatious are firm, but without any mater 
alteration. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 28. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—-W iNiam Francis and James Hooper, Ne 
Bermondsey, leather factors, 1. 
Bankrupts.—George Westbury Hall, Lime-street, merchant—James Lamers, VE 
toria-row, Old Ford North, Bow, oilman—Richard Jury Baytield and Joseph e ix 
Needham, Birmingham, gun manufacturers—William Whittem, Meriden, a 
shire, grocer—Benjamin Gadsby, Birmingham, brushmaker — Samuel 
Nottingham, lace manufacturer—Thomas ‘laylor Butterworth, Birminghee. © 
Great-bridge, Stafiordshire, licensed victualler—George Simons, Leiveste Sane 
facturer of fancy hosiery—Emil A. Burger, Bristol, merchant—Robert Edmes' Leeds 
Thomas Higham, Birstal, Yorkshire, stuff manufacturers—John Saville, ae flour 
and Wakefield, manufactarer of patent manure—Thomas Owens, Holyhe in, and 
dealer—Patrick Preston, Liverpool, boot manufacturer — James, Benjam. 
John Richard Clarke, Worsley and Clayton, Lancashire, cotton spiuners— 
Seymour Marshall, Durham, cooper. . - - hotel 
Scotch Sequestrations.—3. Ferguson, Glasgow, grocer—J. Brownlie, “_—< oe “7 
keeper—W. Thompson, Granton, Mid-Lothian, commission merchunt—v. 
Hamilton, accountant. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 31. _ 
Bankrupts.—George Woolford, Lydiard Millicent, Wilts, butcher ee 
Charles browne, Birmingham, music seller and agent—James a ‘tingham, 
colnshire, innkeeper and common brewer—Jobn Hill and William Hill, - ol — 
coal merchants—John Chapmzn, Sidney-street, Cambridge, boot and ‘> Diam 
John Smith, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuf! manutactarer—lhomas Tugs ent—Jo- 
Blue Bear-court, Friday-street, City, warehouseman and — en) Har- 
seph Parkes, Birmingham, Warwickshire, coal and brick merchant a _George 
grave, Leeds and Bradford, both in Yorkshire, worsted stuff ng Trood and Bd- 
Patrick Rooney, Liverpool, licensed victualler and builder—Kdward 


w Leather-market, 





seen ten frigates in different states of progress, many of them as large as La. 


ward Trood, the younger, Bridgewater, Somersetshire, grocers, 
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—TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Sa 
THE PARLIAMENTARY STRUGGLE. 


HE battle of the budget which has raged in the House 
of Commons ever since Easter, ended on Thursday 
night in a victory for the Whigs. The fight was hotly con- 
tested, but though we may congratulate the Tories on a 
pamerical strength which promises to revive party govern- 
ment in the country, we cannot commend their generalship. 
They selected their battle-field ill, and shifted their ground 
too often. Had they resisted all reduction of taxation, they 
would have had with them the opinion of all thinking men, 
the votes of all who care more for the dignity of Great 
Britain than the profits of penny newspapers. They might 
not have succeeded, but they would have gained the reputa- 
tion of preferring the interests of the country to a popular 
ery. There is nothing with which Englishmen sympathize 
more heartily than cool defiance of a mob. Had they, on 
the other hand, admitted the surplus and proposed the re- 
duction of the income tax, they might, we verily believe, 
have driven the Ministry from power. They would have 
had with them all who believe that the income tax should 
be a war resource, all who distrust direct taxation, and 
the whole of the class who pay the tax, probably three- 
fourths of the voters in the kingdom. By avoiding this 
course and proposing the duty on tea as the first burden 
to be diminished, they reduced the discussion to a party 
stroggle. Either reduction could benefit only the working- 
class, and the leaders of that section had already announced 
their preference for paper. The tempest in the tea-pot 
ending in nothing, the Conservatives next made a show of 
defending the privileges of the Lords. That blunder was no 
fault of their leaders, but a party which does not appeal to 
the nation must depend upon its discipline, and that dispute 
was hopeless from the first. Any fugleman a little more 
experienced than Mr. Newdegate would have known that 
the House of Commons always decides in favour of its own 
privileges. Then, again, after wearisome postponements, the 
debate was shifted to the simple question of the duty on 
paper. That point also might have been effective, though the 
absence of an alternative diminished the force of the attack, 
but the Conservatives again contrived to offend the feeling 
of the House. They linked themselves with an Irish clique 
who made the extension of the Galway Mail contract the 
condition precedent of their votes. The House will tolerate 
a good deal, but direct dictation of that kind rouses its 
pride at once, and Lord John Russell, always sensitive to 
manliness, saw his opportunity. His proud declaration that 
the Ministry should fall rather than buy the support of a 
locality, cost the Tories more waverers than their compliance 
had secured. The event was decided when the Foreign 
Secretary sat down, and the hostile majority of fifteen 
showed that they had lost not only the division but the 
opportunity of the Session. They cannot fight the budget 
again. It is not etiquette to divide on the estimates; Indian 
bills are not ministerial measures, and unless some new 
accident divides the country into camps, the Tory chiefs 
must be content with the cheers their sarcasms call forth. 
The final debate was notable rather for its personalities 


than its points. Lord John Russell, listened to tamely while | 


he discussed the surplus, and the constitutional mode of 
sending supply bills to the Lords, was applauded as he 
rebuked the deserter Sir John Ramsden, and warmly cheered 
as he repudiated Irish dictation. Lord Palmerston related 
how “Father” Daly had given him an Irish hint to be plea- 
sant, and how independent he had been. Mr. Gladstone 
denied that he held the opinions of Mr. Bright, and once 
more taunted the luckless Sir John Ramsden with having 
exulted in the misfortunes of the States. Sir John had done 
nothing of the kind, but he had quitted the Whigs, and rat 
hunters are not bound by the rules which leave a fair 
chance to nobler game. Mr. Disraeli called the story of the 
Galway compromise an impudent fabrication, and the 
member for Liskeard twitted Sir Robert Peel with his de- 
Sertion of his friends. Anecdotes of this kind saved the 
dulness of the debate, but of argument there was scarcely a 
trace. The subject had been used up, and when Mr. Dis- 
tacli suddenly fell back on the merits and wrongs of tea, 
members knew that the struggle had reduced itself to votes. 
When the member for Buckinghamshire begins to chew the 
cud, less original minds may abandon the quest for new 
ideas. The party character of the contest was perhaps best 


Proved by the fact that in a debate on the paper duty Mr. ; 


Cobden alone spoke of the effect of its repeal. 





|THE INFLUENCE OF THE PAPACY IN FRANCE. 
|FFYHE handbill now circulating through France marks a 

new stage in the contest between the Revolution and 
ithe Pope. There can be little doubt that it is circulated 
with the consent of the Emperor, and as little that it is 
levelled at the spiritual power. The writer, who talks the 
language of the people with the force derived from educa- 
tion, demands Gospel authority for Papal power, declares the 
| Holy Spirit the only “vicar of Christ,” and denounces the 
prohibition of marriage, and the reign of priests over the 
laity. The three cardinal dogmas of the Papacy, without 
which the Catholic faith may live, but Ultramontanism must 
end, are all attacked together. With a married clergy, 
priests on the same level as the laity, and a spiritual instead 
of a visible centre, the Catholic Church as a polity must 
crumble to the ground. There is no question of the tem- 
poral power in language such as this. It is the Papacy, not 
the papal sovereignty, which is menaced with extinction, the 
|right of the Pope to exist, and not his right to reign, which 
'is submitted to popular opinion. The menace implied is of 
schism, not of confiscation; the loss, in short, of France 
instead of the loss of Rome. 

It is a threat which the Camarilla will do well to ponder, 
for it is a proof that they are pushing the Emperor too hard. 
There is a Jacobin element in all these Bonapartes it is 
not well for the Papacy to arouse. That it should have 
|been so nearly awakened is a new proof of the crass 
|foolishness which has of late crept over the councils of the 
| Vatican. Tne Papacy, whose ancient and more successful 
| policy was to lead the lower orders against the thrones, broke 
finally with the people when it defied the revolution. It was 
still, however, supported by the kings, and by none more 
strongly than the Emperor of the French. It has now broken 
with them also, and for the first time in history appears to 
believe in its own pretensions, and seek no support from any 
jearthly power. What Catholic sovereign has anything to lose 
by indifference to the Pope ? The Emperor of Austria would 
find his game half won if he dared but tear up the Concordat. 
The King of Italy is excommunicated, deprived of his capital, 
forced to mutter that England seems to flourish without a 
Pope. The Emperor of the French can suffer no attack more 
fierce than that which has already been commenced. Even 
Roman malice can invent no fouler names than her bishops 
already pour upon his head. The fast-dying skill of the 
Vatican can marshal against him no party more bitter than 
that which now thwarts his broad designs. Suppose the 
Papacy at an end. The honest Ultramontanes would detest 
the Emperor as they detest him now, and there would be the 
limit of the risk. Rome, in fact, exhausts her armoury 
against an indispensable ally in fear lest he should one 
day prove a foe. She drives him to consider whether an 
open, irreconcilable conflict would not be easier to win 
than a struggle all the more venomous for its secrecy, 
whether a duellist, however strong, is not less dreadful than 
an assassin, however smooth. 

There is nothing in the disposition of the Emperor to 
lead him to shrink from such a struggle. His early life, if 
it did not eradicate superstition, cured him at least of con- 
fidence in Rome. It may be doubted, indeed, whether one 
of the few strong passions of that apathetic intellect be not 
'a loathing for the Papal power. No man knows better than 
Napoleon that insolence is more resented than oppression, 
|yet an Imperial decree against the priests invariably contains 
jasneer. The bishops’ charges are not punished; they are 
jsimply subjected to the Stamp Act, treated ‘not as hostile 
speeches, but as secular pamphiets, worthy only of a tax. 
The Emperor, too, is not averse to grand strokes which if 
\they require daring relieve him from suspense. He can wait, 
;but his policy Aeats during the process, and the cool fencing 
of the preliminary struggle, if too much prolonged, termi- 
nates always in a coup d’ Etat. If success be only possible, 
there is will and nerve enough in the Emperor for a final 
stroke at Rome. 

The possibility of success is a point upon which opinion 
is still unformed. To the older statesmen of Europe such 
an enterprise seems one of extreme, almost unjustifiable, risk. 
They have been trained to avoid rather than to struggle with 
superstition ; to fetter the priesthood with smooth words, 
rather than set them at defiance. To them the hold of the 
Church over the popular mind seems foolish, but irresist- 
ible, and they cannot disconnect a religion in which they 
have ceased to believe from the Chair they have individually 
learnt to despise. But statesmen, the last to acknowledge 
‘the growth of an opinion, are seldom the first to recognize 
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its decay. To observers without responsibility the much | nanimity which can forget a tariff to defend a principle. Bj 
dreaded power seems strong chiefly in the cowardice of its| we do expect that a Member who is either a freeman 
assailants. What, for example, is the effective power of the | firebrand, who protests that the tax-payers of Great Bus : 
Papacy in France? It has certainly no hold upon the edu- | are the deluded serfs of a few families, will at least stanq 
cated class. The Parisian laughs at the Holy Chair as freely | manfully on behalf of the slave. The harshest arist 2 
as he laughed in 1789. It has certainly no hold over} in the world is in arms to extend tie most brutalizing of 
the workmen, for with them the principles of the Revolution | tyrannies, and it is not from the Radical leader that We e 
stand in place of creed. It is supposed to be powerful with | pect a protest against placing an obstacle in its po 
the peasantry, but the weight of the evidence is not equal to| Even O‘Connell, unprincipled as he may sometimes hare 
the importance of the theory. What has the Church ever | been, never on this point shrank from a vigorous Assertion 
done with the peasantry that it should be supposed to be their | of the truth. In the very height of his agitation, when the 
guide? Did they fight for it in 1831 when education was | vote of the American-Irish was invaluable, the great dems. 
transferred to laymen, or support it in 1860, when the|gogue denounced the crime his feebler successor bland} 
Piedmontese annexed the States of the Church? The curés, | declares it inexpedient to discuss. We cannot doubt this 
it is true, marched at the head of the peasants to vote for |Mr. Bright will be found at last on the side of the oppressed 
the author of the coup d’Etat, but is it proved that they did | but to check discussion is to aid those who alone in 4 fry 
anything more than precede those cavalcades ? The Church | community can be apprehensive of debate. 
is now at war with the Emperor, thunders against him from There is too much reason to fear that the Government 
the pulpit, denounces him from the altar, intrigues against |though certainly not prejudiced in favour of the South 
him in the confessional. There is not a sign, for all that, of | allows itself to be deceived as to the true state of publie 
irritation in the interior. No one threatens the prefects|feeling. ‘The country believes that the Cabinet, howeve 
who prosecute seditious sermons, or refuses to vote by order, | cautious, may still be trusted where slave-owners are eo. 
or even petitions the Emperor. The Army, which, levied | cerned, and, as usual, when satisfied, is quiescent. By 
by conscription, is strictly a representative body, shows no|the Ministry will make a fatal mistake if it confounds 
sign of favour to the Pope. So quiescent are the departments | calm with indifference, or believes that the people would 
that the Ministry contemplate a dissolution to secure mem- | accept favour to the South either with apathy or applause, 
bers more heartily in accord with the spirit of the hour.| With the policy of neutrality, provided it be real, Bng. 
What little of power the Church retains rests with the curés, |lishmen of all opinions may concur. The majority, with 
and an intellect feebler than that of Napoleon might detach} whom freedom is not a synonyme for free trade, would 
the curés finally from Rome. ‘They have little love for the | rather, perhaps, see Government resolute to prohibit the er. 
central power, a deep-rooted jealousy of the bishops, and a! tension of the area over which slavery is law, but the prac. 
keen dislike of some of the restraints with which they are|tical difficulties are great. Many are willing to sit stil 
hemmed in. A decree recognizing the right of marriage, |and leave the issue to the American people and the Proyi- 
and changing the curacy into a quasi-freehold—such as a|dence which can use even the rowdies of New York to 
military commission still is in France—would deprive an |extend a great benefit to mankind. But if the neutrality is 
agitation, even if raised, of that venomous zeal which alone | to be only official, if our “ moral aid” is to be lent to one 
makes priestly opposition terrible to kings. There remains | side or the other, if the sympathies of England are to be 
the bourgeoisie, just ignorant enough to fear the priests, and | formally expressed, there can be no reasonable doubt as to our 
just intelligent enough to wish to connect a narrow cause |side. Every consideration alike of morality and convenience 
with a grand sounding principle. They, undoubtedly, would | impels us irresistibly towards the North. 
detest the innovation, But now, as in 1848, “it is not the} There is no need to employ the vulgar argument that, 
bourgeoisie which can make a revolution.” It is, we firmly | ceteris paribus, it is as well for a state without friendships 
believe, possible for the Emperor to separate from Rome, | to be on the winning side. The North, whether weary of 
and the Vatican is fast driving him to consider the expedi- | agitation or eager for war, whether its enthusiasm remains ot 
ency. An independent Gallican Church would be a harder | gives place to the reaction Englishmen expect, must still fight 
blow to the Papacy than the loss of St. Peter’s Chair. on till victory is achieved. The loss of the Mississippi is ruin 
to the West, and material interests as strong as moral obli- 
‘ gations compel the Unionists to succeed. 
THE DUTY OF ENGLAND AND: THE AMERICAN |” stit) Jess i it necessary to follow Mr. Clay, and hint a 
CRISIS. the wrath our action may evoke in a nation whose friendship 
HE time has arrived when the national will on the Ame-| may one day be desired. There is an apology for that ser 
rican quarrel ought to be expressed. A party, numerous | tence when coming from Mr. Clay which could be extended 
in Parliament and powerful in the press, is beginning to|to no other politician. He is not, as the Saturday Review 
intrigue for the recognition of the South. They are aided |asserts, a son of Henry Clay, or a philosophical Quaker, or 
by the fears of the cotton dealers, who dread an intermission |even an advocate for peace. He is the Kentuckian who, 
of their supplies, by the anxiety of commercial men who see | after liberating his own slaves, set himself to create a fre 
their best market summarily closed, and by the abiding dis-| opinion in his State. The attempt was a dangerous one, 
like of the aristocracy for the men and manners of the Nortli. | but for once the chivalry found themselves outmatched o 
For the moment, their object is apparently to deprecate |their own field. Mr. Clay unhesitatingly accepted every 
debate. They dare not as yet brave openly the prejudices | challenge, pistolled his way to free speech, organized a 
of freemen, or advocate a cause based on antagonism to all lof friends to protect his lectures when assailed by force, and 
that Englishmen hold dear. But they hope, if the nation | succeeded in rearing a free soil party, which, to this hour, 
can only be kept silent, they may talk the administra- | keeps Kentucky, though still a slave state, out of the sect 
tion into acts which will commit us ultimately to the Con-|sion. His last act was to organize the Clay Guard, wich 
federated States. Their object was palpable in the slight | saved Washington when first threatened with surprise, a 
conversation which occurred on Tuesday night. Mr. Dun- jit was hot from the conflict that he reached England aud 
combe brought forward the case of some British subjects | published the sentence so injurious to his cause. 
torcibly enrolled in the Southern militia, and with the rash- | Apart altogether from these arguments, which, true or false, 
ness which so often destroys the effect of his sincerity, sug- | Englishmen instinctively repel, our prestige is involved 
ape what would in practice be an attack upon the South. | our sympathy with the North. The power of England 
p sprang Mr. Bernai Osborne with an arrogant denial of |the world is based on opinion rather than on strengtb. 
his facts, to declare the North guilty of outrage in aiding| It is as the unswerving friends of orderly freedom that ¥¢ 
an insurrection of the slaves. He was followed by Mr./secure in every country the support of its noblest mi 
Bright, who, with a curious reminiscence of his old pxans| We have not struck for Italy, yet our consistent advocacy 
in honour of the Republic, averred that an educated race | Italian freedom has secured us in the peninsula a place — 
could not be malevolent for long, and that discussion at pre- | the “ strong friend” of Cavour has yet to gain. It is a8! 
sent could only envenom strife. Englishmen, in short, were |“ only Eden freedom knows,” the “ rock on which the of 
to look on at the greatest contest of modern times, and re- | pressed a refuge finds,” that England lives down the jealousy 
strain themselves, if possible, from even wishing for the right. | her prosperity inspires. Already the charge which intercept 
This position, when assumed by the member for Liskeard, ex-| European sympathy from her policy is that of nin 
cites in us, we acknowledge, but slight surprise. Sympathy for| Already it is said we enfranchised slaves in order to We en 











suffering is not the satirist’s trade, especially when the sufferer} France, and embarrass our rivals of the West. } How po 
is “low.” But it is with regret that we see the member for| that charge, now an absurdity, be justified if we, 10 4 rer’ 


Birmingham play, however unconsciously, into Southern | anxiety for cotton, consent to regard planters who reve 
hands. I¢ is not from economists that we expect the mag- 


order ‘to perpetuate slavery, as men who are conten 
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must be with the slave. 


armpathy shall be told slavery is not the issue. 


But we 


considerations. We blankly deny the fact. 


on moral 


| wholly unaffected. Nor, accepting for the moment Mr. 
Davis's 
| _fingement of slavery is no infringement of a right. 
ie, why do we not restore escaped slaves, ask the Marshals 


n to Missouri, and to the stake? The first principle 
of our foreign action, for a generation, has been that slavery 
isnot a tight; that it cannot be made one by any laws; that 
| it is simply an oppression which we are powerless to prevent. 
) Admit that the States are ordinary belligerents, that there is 
: no question of rebellion, no English interest involved, and 


ity to the North. The North, it is said, is by no 
means friendly to the slaves, who have in two instances been 
restored. That may be true, though Governor Andrews has 
formally rebuked a successful general for interfering on be- 
half of owners; but what has that to do with the dispute ? 
The cause of war is at all events the extension of slavery, and 
ishmen, unless utter hypocrites, are as opposed to the 
. of the institution as to the institution itself. Ifthe 
cies slavery, even if it continues to exist, must be 
i restricted to the dominion it has already acquired, will 
probably lose Kentucky, and certainly forfeit Delaware. If 
| the South is victorious, slavery will be extended from 
| Missouri to Panama. Whatever the issue, those are the 
results, and on which side are Englishmen to stand ? 

We do not care to argue the question apart from this 
great issue, though there is much to be said even on minor 
points. English democracy, at least, has no special reason 
| to support the Cavalier against the Puritan, the careless half- 
| Oriental men of the South against the thrifty God-fearing 
| industry of the North. But discussion of that kind is too 
! wide of facts to be more than a literary amusement. The 
quarrel, cover it with cotton as we may, is between freedom 
md slavery, right and wrong; the dominion of God and the 
dominion of the Devil, and the duty of England, we submit, 
isclear. Itis to refuse to recognize the Confederacy, even if 
inthat mysterious Providence which occasionally confounds 
faith, slavery should for the moment win the game. 








THE GALWAY MAIL CONTRACT. 


spear renga are said to be the most illogical of man- 
kind, but we question if the credit is deserved. Our 
countrymen generally draw the one deduction they want 
xeurately enough, and only show their deficiency by re- 
jecting the other half-dozen results they are unwilling to 
: xcept. There is a wealth of bad logic in the Milesian mind, 
| i grand divergence between argument and sequence mere 
Sarons can only enviously admire. It is only the Irishman 
claims religious freedom because his soil is fertile, ex- 
emption from poor rates because his women are chaste, and 
tenant right because most of the cultivators are Catholic. 
4n Englishman who wanted a subsidy for a port, would 
talking about its geographical position, its railway ad- 
vantages, the depth and security of its harbour. An Irish- 
man, under the same circumstances, chatters about the infe- 
hority of the Saxon to the Celt, or, as a last resource, objects 
to repeal an excise duty upon paper. Of course, as he has 
to deal with minds less apt to see the connexion between 
Tenterden sands and Goodwin steeple, he loses his cause, 
and then everybody is deafened with the wrongs of one of 
most rapidly improving communities on earth. 
The history of this Irish contract is that of most other 
“4 cries. Nothing could be more sound than the idea 
Which was the basis of the project. Galway is the nearest 
port in the kingdom to America, is well adapted for ocean 
mers, and is sufficiently connected with the railway system 
country. It is therefore, from its geographical posi- 





——  — . l . . *-* * * 

- Do “the principles of civil and religious 
Pe cewealy sulend on Spain, extend only to white 
Europeans, or is human freedom to be our policy 

ghen convenient to customers? It may not be wise or 

oaly right to declare war to redress a wrong—though Eng- 
oe enounced acquaintance with King Bomba on half the 
provocation—but it England is to retain her position her 


The Con- 


arms to support State rights ; the Union to maintain 
seeder claim. Prt is a political question, not to be decided 
The 
te States seceded because Mr. Lincoln was elected 
ident, an election by which State rights remained 


theory of the sovereignty of the States, do we 
simit that a State right has even been alleged. The 
If it 


tp identify the coloured fugitives in Canada, and send back 


stil the cause of war is one which binds Englishmen of 


cation. That which to an Englishman however seems the one 
essential feature of the case, seemed to Irishmen matter of 
indifference. They mentioned it indeed to quiet unimagina- 
tive capitalists, but looked for success to arguments of a very 
different character. A radical member was caught and cajoled, 
half a dozen Parliamentary personages conciliated, Govern- 
ment offered Irish support as the price of concession, and all 
the intrigues which float a job put in motion to support—and 
discredit—a reasonable scheme. The contract gained without 
business arguments was of course worked without business 
energy. Failure after failure wore out the patience of the 
Post-office ; one colony complained that the steamers passed 
without calling; the steamers exhibited Irish notions of 
punctuality, and at last the directors asked permission to do 
only half their work. They promised a monthly instead of a 
fortnightly steamer, and the Postmaster-General, out of all 
patience, after two years of delay, blunders, and mismanage- 
ment, terminated the contract. No sooner was it at an end 
than the Company proved its whole case, its best steamer 
reaching Galway in five and a half days from St. John’s, a 
real triumph both for the vessel and the route. 

Naturally, the Company, as business men, would have 
pointed to this success as full justification for a reprieve. 
Naturally, however, being Irishmen, they could not be content 
with anything so straightforward. They had friends all over 
England, shareholders living in London, who threatened in 
public meetings that unless the subsidy were restored the 
French might land in Ireland as soon as they pleased, mem- 
bers with seats dependent on their votes, and all kinds of sub- 
terranean political influence. Just, therefore, as votes grew 
valuable, they informed the Government that unless the sub- 
sidy were restored Irish members would awake to the neces- 
sity of retaining paper under an excise. Of course, after such 
a threat, the geographical position of Galway is forgotten. 
Englishmen look on the whole affair as a bit of political 
intrigue, and Lord Stanley may add two days to the Ameri- 
can mail route without a criticism from men who want their 
mails. The advantages of the route are lost in indignation 
at the menace, and the contract, however beneficial, will not 
be renewed. 

The determination, as far as the existing Company is con- 
cerned, is simply just. Irishmen have no special privilege 
of failure, and the Directors, intent upon anything except 
swift steamers, have obviously failed. The wrongs of Ire- 
land have no more to do with the question than the wrongs 
of Milford Haven. As a matter of fact, Ireland is always 
getting grants, aids, benefactions, and exemptions, to which 
she has no right, but which are granted rather than impede 
reforms of imperial concern. But that is no argument 
against the mail contract any more than the poverty of the 
shareholders is a reason for conceding it. The one simple 
question is the special fitness of the port for the service 
required, and the balance of evidence is decidedly in its 
favour. Galway is the nearest commodious port to America, 
and ought, in spite of our irritation at the Irish idea of 
pressure, to be the seat of a mail line. Englishmen, there- 
fore, however indignant at public meetings to denounce the 
injustice of the Saxon, at Mr. Lever and the O’Donoghue, 
at votes dictated by mail companies, and votes dependent on 
a postage grant, may still hear with satisfaction that a new 
contract with a new company is not beyond the limit of Post- 
office imagination. The wrongs of Ireland may be moon- 
shine, but Galway is none the less the British port nearest 
to St. John’s. 





THE VACANT SEATS. 


HE country is looking with that apathy which hangs 

just now over all our home and a large portion of our 
foreign politics, to the apportionment of the vacant seats. The 
result of the Reform discussions of last year has been rather 
to shake the popular conviction as to the value and signi- 
ficance of all electoral privileges, than to bring any particular 
class of constituencies into discredit. Till the Reform Bill 
of 1859 was introduced, the mass of ordinary politicians had, 
perhaps unsound, but assuredly far more elastic and hopeful, 
views as to the future capabilities of our representative 
system than have been prevalent since those depressing and 
depressed discussions were commenced. Their result, with 
the co-operating influences of American events, has been to 
age suddenly the political mind of the country, to dry up 
much of the faith in our present representative system, to 
render us painfully conscious of evils which are asserted to 
be irremediable, and yet to persuade us that, though we can~- 








tion the best that could be selected for speedy mail communi- 
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not hope for anything better, we might easily be a great deal 
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worse. ‘Till lately, when political abuses or corruption were | 


talked of, there was a vague sense of unlimited hope and 
resource in the talismanic word Reform. But since the 
blasé politicians of 1859-60 talked the country into the 
conviction that, bad as things are now, all change would 
mean inevitable degeneration, there has been a gloomy fatalism 
about all the comments which necessary changes have elicited. 

Still the distribution of the four vacant seats is not quite 

without its interest. That South Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire will get their additional seat, and that 
Birkenhead will take its place among Parliamentary 
boroughs, is announced without provoking any opposition or 
any enthusiasm. Buttheproposed construction of anotherhuge 
metropolitan borough will probably be keenly opposed, and all 
men who wish to see an extension of the representative prin- 
ciple in its true sense, and fewer constituencies which never 
elect a real representative at all, will be likely to wish success 
to the Opposition. The metropolitan boroughs are by common 
consent the most hybrid and unsatisfactory of all our English 
constituencies. umerous and poor as are the mass of the 
electors, they do not elect representatives of the working 
classes; rich as are most of the influential publicans and 
vestrymen, they do not, like the cong towns, elect 
representatives of the capitalist classes ; they do not, like the 
counties, elect organs of the landed interest; they do not, 
like the small boroughs, give some opening to men of talent 
or distinguished merit. They ef elect rich men who are 
pledged to a few local changes, and who for the rest will pro- 
mige to promote anything, whether it be ballot or anti-ballot, 

nditure or retrenchment, foreign rags or English ragged 
schools, to gain a few additional votes. 

We believe, therefore, that the inclusion of Kensington 
and Chelsea as one of the newly-qualified constituencies will 
be warmly contested with the general approbation of the 
country ; and we believe, also, that a proposal to substitute a 
university in its place will be generally welcomed. For, 
whatever may have been the faults of the existing univer- 
sity constituencies, it is certainly not their fault to send 
sham representatives, who are the exponents of no distinct 
and important English class. On the contrary, no kind of 
representatives have ever been found to deserve their name 
better, to be the spokesmen of better defined principles, 
without being slavishly pledged to practical details, than the 
university members. They have, at least, given expression 
to a very clearly defined, though often, of course, very un- 
sound, system of educated thought. They have been the 
bond fide choice of a class of thinking men, whose general 
convictions it was very desirable to have weil expressed and 
well defended, even when it was very undesirable to yield to 
them. Moreover, they have been almost the only spokes- 
men of uniformly educated constituencies. And the greater 
the difficulty of finding any principle of Reform which will 
break down the electoral monopoly of the middle classes, 
without swamping entirely the influence of education and 
cultivation, as such, in the politics of the country, the more 
important it is to extend a class of constituencies which 
help to secure this direct representation of cultivated in- 
talligence, without giving any facilities for the arbitrary 
manufacture or enlargement of electoral bodies in the inte- 
rests of place or party. 

We imagine, then, that the proposition to substitute a 
university, especially if it be a /iberal university, for Ken- 
sington and Chelsea wil! command no little favour in the 
Houses of Parliament and in the country. But when we 
come to consider what university is the most eligible, we are 
not left in any doubt as to the most deserving claimant. The 
only university claim hitherto pressed on the House, namely 
that of the Scotch universities, has been pressed by the 
opponents of the Government, hoping, by the aid of the 
Scotch members, to secure a victory over Ministers. There 
is, however, no satisfactory excuse for giving an English seat 
to Scotland, and thus altering the numerical proportion 
which has so long existed. Moreover, there is no reason for 
going out of the way to look for an educated constituency in 
Scotland when there is one amongst us, which has long been 
formally promised perfect equality of position with Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and which is in all other respects 
amply qualified, both by numbers and standing, for the privi- 
lege of sharing the deliberations of the National Parliament. 
The University of London numbers, we believe, more than 
a thousand graduates of three years’ standing. Its range 
extends over a wide area of social, religious, and political 

belief. The university was established expressly to give 
academical distinctions to all who, for any reason, whether 


the older universities, and includes, therefore, Roman, 
tholics, every shade of Dissent, and a considerable num 
of English Churchmen. It numbers besides amo, ber 
graduates a large number of the alumni of some of ie 
highest scientific schools in England, and hence it is, in 
the neutral ground on which men of cultivation of all shen 
of principle and conviction meet. It has not hitherto 

its indisputable claim to a representation in Parliament, 
claim resting on a distinct ministerial pledge—simply deca: 
its leading men were exceedingly anxious not to em = 
the Government at a critical political period. But jf the 
question is to be raised in any case, then there ig ey 
reason why the University of London should have the y, 
English seat rather than any other university not belong; 
to England. nets 
If anything could make this claim more likely to win th, 
assent of the public, it is the name of the distinguishes 
man who is well known to have been selected by at least 4 
considerable number of the graduates as the object of theis 
choice. The Master of the Rolls is the only judge who jy 
entitled to sit in Parliament; his services to the cause of 
English History and Literature in the publication of th 
valuable State papers laid - in the Record Office, hay 
been very great; and it would be a graceful and a worth 
act on the part of the principal liberal University to retum 
him as their first representative. 

On the whole, we cannot disguise our hearty hope that 
the only vacant seat the disposition of which is likely to be 
eagerly contested may be made the means of introducing, 
little more genuineness into our representative system. We 
do not share the blasé political temper of the country, 
We are sanguine enough to believe that the workixg 
classes could be fairly represented, if statesmen would only 
apply their minds heartily to the question, without robbing 
the educated classes of their just influence over the Goven- 
ment of the country. But we are sure that this cannot be 
done without a little more care in the selection of constituen. 
cies than is implied by merely looking at population returns 
It seems an obvious truth, though no one apparently admits 
it, that if we wish to have culture, and manual labour, and 
capital, and land, all speaking their thoughts and true wishes 
through appropriate organs in the House of Commons, thea 
we ought to take some little pains to secure various elev. 
toral bodies, where these elements are respectively predoni- 
nant. It ought to be considered an argument not for 
but against a Reform measure, that the same sweeping 
uniform principle determines the basis of represent 
tion in every constituency. It seems too obvious to need 
asserting, that as the mass of the people are not thoroughly 
educated, there should be not a few constituencies which do 
not represent the mass of the people, but the thoughts 
thinkers ; as well as very many which will guard against the 
doctrinaire tendencies of enlightened thought, by vibrating 
freely to the deeper impulses of genuine popular feeling. % 
far from admitting the justice of a uniform rule of represet- 
tation, we hold that no rule could be more unjust. And we 
trust that in the discussion which Sir George Lewis's bil 
will certainly bring on, we may find this principle broadly 
affirmed, and carried out by the substitution of a constituency 
which will at least have a character of its own, for one 
too unwieldly to add any fresh or individual element to the 
already turbid councils of the House of Commons. 





THE RECENT POLITICS OF GERMANY. 


F all countries in Europe, Germany is the one to which 
Englishmen attend least. Her language 18 widely 

known, her cities as familiar as Paris, her people more closely 
Hinked with our own than either Frenchmen or Itali 
Yet it is only occasionally, and with reluctance, that English- 
men can be induced to study German politics at all The 
Times, the best barometer of public feeling, withdraws 8 
ambassador from Berlin, and the public scarcely notice 
omission ; renews its relations with Northern Germaby, 
readers hardly see that the chasm is supplied. In tw 
German polities are too much like German metaphyss 
always subtle and often profound, but hazy and er 
to the last degree. The visible results are so extremely P 
Every now and then the people wake up, and declare or 
new and stronger organization; or Prussia a 
to dream of an aggression, and talk of Frederi : 
Rosbach ; but nothing comes of it all. The any 
a great race is still frittered away in thirty-two 
palities, and the boundaries of Prussia are still w 





religious or prudential, were not able to enter themselves at 





were in 1815. A few months ago the Prussian 
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seemed on the point of invading Denmark, perhaps annexing 
the great port of Kiel. Armies were mustered, a division 
was prepared for service, a Royal Prince was selected for 
command, and the diplomatists of Europe were fatigued 
with protocols. It al! died away, and though no change 
has occurred in the position of Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia 
has sunk back into the moody quiescence she habitually 

rves. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Prussian tardiness and German 
infirmity of purpose, the state of affairs in Germany deserves 
more than a passing glance. There are ideas fermenting 
among those sixty millions, plots seething in the brains of 
those thirty-two Princes, which may yet produce effects of 
the first interest to ourselves. Germany, during the paralysis 
of Austria, is separating itself fast into two camps—advo- 
cates, to employ the terms most familiar to Englishmen, 
of nationality and federalism. Their dispute, conducted 
silently for years, seems at last rising to the surface, and 
may ere long affect the tranquillity of the world. 

1. The policy of the Nationalists is not quite so simple as 
Englishmen are accustomed to believe. They desire, of 
course, to unite Germany into one effective whole, but either 
from policy or prejudice they are not yet prepared to follow 
the example of the Italian States. They do not propose, as 
we understand them, to dismiss their kinglets, abolish local 
distinctions, and fuse themselves unreservedly into one. To 
do that, they contend, would be to become mere provinces 
of Prussia, and their object is not the aggrandisement of a 
kingdom,but the creation of an empire. They prefer, there- 
fore, to attain their end by remodelling the existing central 
authority. They propose to substitute for the powerless 
Diet an Emperor of Germany, supported by a Parliament, 
and possessed of all the power the exercise of which con- 
stitutes an undivided State. All foreign affairs without 
exception, all military arrangements, all taxation other than 
local, and probably all legislation involving principles, would 
appertain to the imperial power. For local purposes the 
local divisions might still continue to exist, and form, indeed, 
a strong barrier against the exacting spirit of central autho- 
rity. The kinglets would retain their rank, though not 
their authority, and Germany be changed from a powerless 
federation into an empire, first in Europe in population, and 
perhaps in military strength. At the head of this party 
stands the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, supported by the 
intelligent class throughout Germany from a distinct 
approval of his design, and by the masses from a somewhat 
vague desire for nationality. To secure the adhesion of 
Prussia, it offers the Imperial chair to the House of Hohen- 
tollern, though this is by no means so popular an item in the 

me as Berliners would have Europe to believe. 

2. The second party of Federalists consists of all who 
from local patriotism, provincial antipathies, or personal 
interests, prefer the continuance of the petty kings. It is 
Salenately supported by some of the Princes who are wild 
with alarm at a plan which, as they believe, involves degrada- 
tion tothemselves. So strong is this feeling, that the Prinzes 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse Darm- 
stadt, are believed in Germany to be in league to resist the 
“insidious policy of the Prussian Court.” They would 
rather depend, as they have done since 1815, upon Austria 
and Russia for protection, but those allies failing them, they 
will, sooner than submit to fusion, call in the aid of the Em- 
peror of the French. With the Rhine for reward, he would 

ladly guarantee the States against the Empire, and the 
Kings against revolution. For the moment the Princes 
have been successful, the demand of Prussia for the 
leadership of the national army has been rejected, and | 
the first step towards the exchange of a federation for an 
empire has been postponed. The Princes, however, do not 
feel secure. The Emperor Napoleon, it is known, would 
prefer Prussia to the kinglets as a permanent ally, has 
offered to raise Prussia to the Empire, as the price of the 
frontier of the Rhine, and is still actively intriguing with 
the statesmen of Berlin. The Regent at Baden rejected this 
offer with some scorn, but resistance grows weak with repe- 
tition, and the King, wearied with opposition, and certain 
that the present arrangements are too weak for defence, 





may prefer Germany without the Rhine to no Germany at | 
all, and put an end at once to the kinglets and hesitation. It 
is not safe, therefore, to push Prussia to the wall, and the | 
puzzled princes intrigue and confer, send couriers to Paris and | 
proposals to Stuttgard, without ever arriving at a coherent | 
plan. Their bewilderment is increased by the necessity of 
secrecy. Their own subjects are — to France, even 
more than to centralization, and would consider their fate as 


provinces of Prussia preferable to their chances as depen- 
dencies of Paris. Every Chamber in Germany has passed 
votes in favour of closer connexion under the leadership of 
Prussia, and though popular opinion is not much reverenced 
in Hanover or Darmstadt, Stuttgard or Dresden, still on 
questions like this a conscript army is apt to be represen- 
tative. The Princes are hesitating, but events move fast, 
and Napoleon once satisfied that Prussia is not to be bought, 
ra may start at a revival of the Confederation of the 
hine. 

To Englishmen with the example of Italy before them, the 
conduct of Prussia seems singularly weak. The hesitation 
at Berlin is the opportunity of France. Two policies are 
open to the King, either of which would close the fissure 
through which the Emperor threatens to advance. A dis- 
tinct declaration against the nationalists, a formal renewal 
of amity with the kinglets, would deprive them of motive for 
looking beyond the Rhine. On the other hand, a distinct 
advance in the direction of unity, an open bid for the impe- 
rial crown, would rally the nation to his standard and para- 
oe at once the intrigues and the authority of the Kin 

nstead of adopting either course, the Government of Berlin 

professes an imbecile neutrality. It deadens enthusiasm by 
rejecting the crown, and creates distrust by asking for the 
army. Its friends in the States dare not move lest their 
scheme should be disavowed, while its enemies are embittered 
by what they consider fraud, concealed by affected modera- 
tion. Meanwhile, the people, weary of vacillation, distrusting 
the energy of Prussia, the fidelity of the Princes, and the 
honesty of France, betake themselves hopelessly to their 
customary dreams. Because a strong union is impossible, 
they think absolute fusion easy. And, indeed, if action is 
to be avoided, it is as easy to dream of the one as of the 
other. 

It is this eternal barrenness which so alienates English- 
men from the politics of Germany. This country has but 
one interest in the matter, and that is that Germany should 
be strong. An empire in central Europe, with one army, 
one head, and one policy, would be a final barrier to Russia 
and to France. The Rhine will scarcely be torn from an 
Emperor of Germany, nor would an empire of sixty millions 
need to dread the hostility of Italy, or the kingdom of the 
Danube. The peace of the world would be once more secure, 
and to Englishmen, sick of the agitation of twelve years, 
a permanent peace seems the one end to be desired. But one 
can sympathize with anything more easily than fear. A 
Government which asks for a throne it is too timid to accept, 
which counsels unity while upholding two-and-thirty cabi- 
nets, and which asks for a national army just as it sheathes 
the national sword, should not complain if the world accepts 
the value it puts upon itself. If the policy of the last twelve 
months is still to be pursued, another Jena must be lost 
before Germany will be strong. 





MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


UT of the whole list of what may be called mechanical aids to litera- 
ture, none are so unsatisfactory as maps. It is very difficult in 

the first place to get modern maps at all. The great majority of 
“atlases” are issued as speculations, half edited by semi-informed 
men, and engraved on a system commendable only for its cheapness. 
Corrections, therefore, are very slowly introduced, and great political 
changes are forgotten before the map-sellers will acknowledge them 
to have occurred. We have before us an atlas published this month, 
in which there is not a vestige of the results of the Italian war, and 
which is, consequently, about as useful as an almanack of last year. 
The temptation of using up old plates seems to be too strong for the 
most enterprising publishers. Single maps are sometimes brought 
up to date, but they are open to criticism on other and equally im- 
portant grounds. If cheap, they are imperfect ; and if of reasonable 
cost, invariably indistinct. A sixpenny map of the United States, for 
example, has just been issued, which at first sight fulfils all the con- 
ditions asked by the observer. It is unusually clear; the last seces- 
sion is recorded, some of the rivers are distinguishable without a 
microscope, aud boundaries are defined with that deep colouring 
which looks so vulgar, and is so exceedingly convenient. But the 
map, closely inspected, is nearly worthless. Half the places required 
are not given. ‘The compiler has palpably never heard of Springfield, 
which, as the President’s residence, is at least as important as any 
other place in Illinois; he has put Cairo where Cairo can by 
no possibility be, and has created a new State which he calls 
Arkansas. “Lhe last blunder is the more inexcusable because 
the American papers were full, for two years, of Kansas, and because 
in the very same map the true Arkansas is accurately defined. We 
turn to Mr. Stanford's new map, only to be equally annoyed, It is a 
most creditable piece of printing, as smooth as folding maps ought 
to be and are not, and with everything clear except the rivers, to 
which no map-maker apparently attends. There are no blunders ob- 
vious on a rapid examination, but then there are no railways, What 
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és the use of a map without railways, any more than of a map with- 
out rivers or mountain chains? At the present moment, the military 
position around Washington is fixed, not in reference to natural fea- 
tures, but to the railway centres, which are not even indicated. Mr. 
Lincoln, like every other leader, must guard his communications, 
and a line of communications in a country like the United States 
means simply a line of railway. In despair we turn confidently to 
Mr. Wyld, who is usually a trifle ahead of the map-selling world, 
but with little better result. His map of the United States is, of 
course, up to date, very full, and decently engraved, though in the 
latter respect there are traces of either haste or carelessness. The 
engraver, for example, has ingeniously contrived to omit the railroad 
from Baltimore to Washington, the key of the position, though the 
very same line is the prominent feature of the reduced sketch of the 
seat of war, printed at the top of the map. The latter is clear 
enough, though why the State boundaries, and especially the limits 
of the district of Columbia—a political point of the last importance 
—should be omitted, we are at a loss to imagine. It is not given 
even in the map, on which much smaller surfaces are represented. 
The entire map, from an error in the original plan, is confused to a 
degree. What with colour too deep for the print, and print too 
small for the colour, a preposterous effort to imitate water, railways 
three times as broad as rivers, and rivers in heaps without names to 
them, the whole surface of the Eastern States looks like one vast 
blotch. The first requisite for a map, as for a book, is that it should 
be readable, and till that end is attained mapsellers must expect to 
be pestered by critics and neglected by the public. Perhaps the very 
best plan ever devised is the one used twenty years ago for the cheap 
maps of Great Britain and Ireland, with each division separately 
coloured, without boundaries other than the change of colouring, 
rivers marked by white spaces instead of black streaks, and the sea 
left of a faint blue. If on such a map the railways were streaks of 

ld, and only mountains indicated by dark shades, the map might 

v , but would certainly be legible. One would be able, for 
example, to see as well as to remember on which side of the Potomac 
Washington stands, a point ing not slightly on the history of the 
war. In Mr. Wyld’s map the capital stands with commendable but 
inaccurate impartiality on doth. A map is not a picture, that the 
artist should seek to tone down colour to one uniform level of indis- 
tinctness, nor even a gazetteer, that it should be crowded with names 
which nobody ten miles distant from the places is ever likely to require. 
If the map-makers think we ask too much, let them glance at the map 
of the United States printed at Leipzig, in “Stieler’s Hand Atlas,” 
and see what a clear map —_y is. That map is too small, and the 
railways are too faintly marked, 
gift-book, or the leaders of the Art Journal. ; : 

A glance even at these imperfect maps is sufficient to dispel some 
illusions recy coma | — in this country by men who at 
heart sympathize with the South. Why, we are asked, for example, 
should the North wish to retain a control over the South, or even 
desire a union with unwilling allies? Simply because the South holds 
the keys of the Northern treasury in its hands, The Mississippi 
debouches at New Orleans, in the very heart of the Confederated 
States. By simply closing the river at any one point the South 
shuts from the ocean all the territories drained by the Missouri, the 
Minnesota, the Arkansas, the Red River, the Wisconsin, the Illinois, 
and the Ohio,—that is, in fact, the entire West. To hold the mouth 
of this river is to hold a continent by the throat, and a Louisianian 
inquiring the ground of quarrel is like a Thug asking why the victim 
should object to so soft an article as a handkerchief. As far as 
the West is concerned—and the strength of the Free States is in the 
West—the question need not be argued on moral grounds at all. 
Illinois and Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio, mus¢ have the control of 
their sea route, the key of their own door, whatever the outlay its 

ossession may entail. ‘The war may be and will be very disastrous, 
But no conceivable extent of loss, no suffering short of extermination, 
could compare for a moment with the misery and ruin which the loss 
of the Mississippi would entail. They must have it, even if they fight 
the North as well as the South, President Lincoln as well as President 
Davis. As well might the English in India surrender the Sunder- 
bunds to Nana Sahib, or the English at home give up Sheerness in 
“ Christian amity” to Louis Napoleon. 8o, too, in another mood we 
are told that even if the North be so insane as to wish to subjugate 


but it is as clear as the type of aj] 


ere 
Eastern States, and the fighting race who le Indiana, Illinois 
and —, y sid ; 
A good map, moreover, will remove some of the d i 
exist in England as to the possibility of defending Washing vad — 
The city at present, surrounded as it is by Maryland and Vireinis’ 
is in some danger of attack, but the task of amending that position j 
not so enormous as is commonly supposed. Maryland is oe 
paralyzed, and the only necessity for the President’ is to hold both 
banks of the Potomac, and the peninsula between that river and th 
Chesapeake. The capital can then be attacked only from the 4 
or by an army which has defeated its defenders. A surprise is out 
of the question, and the safety of the capital is left dependent on the 
ordinary condition, the possession of the strongest and best supplied 
battalions. Once pushed to Richmond, the army of the North will hold 
the only routes through which Washington is accessible at all. The 
mountains and the sea protect all others, except, indeed, against men 
unencumbered by artillery or stores. Once protected from a surprise 
the capital, from a weak city, becomes at once the key of the position, 
the? point from which North and South can both most easily be 
reached. ‘This advantage is improved by the railway system of 
which the city is practically the centre. The South may break down 
their railroads, but a seriously affect the levels, and as the 
North advances from Richmond, repairing the lines as it p 
oy = will serve as an impregnable storehouse of men, matériel, 
and food. 





INTELLECTUAL CRAZES, 


C= and eccentricity are curiously alike in many of their 
effects, though opposite in their causes. Both genius and 
eccentricity have the courage to differ from the mass of mankind, and 
to differ with perfect aplomé. But the man of genius knows that he 
surrenders his mind even more completely to the very same kind of 
reasons which sway ordinary men, that he measures them with nicer 
accuracy, and weighs them in a truer balance, and that he diverges 
from them in his conclusions only because he does so. The eccentric 
man on the other hand has little deference for the common sense of 
men at large, and rather glories in living in a rational structure of 
his own private invention. It may be said that the man of genius 
is independent of other men’s fluctuating opinions, because he has 
more of the intellectual life of man in him than his fellows, because 
he has larger sympathies with all of them, and is nearer to the human 
centre of thought, or more encentric, if we may use a strange word, 
while the eccentric man is independent of the opinions of his fellows 
just for the opposite reason, because he has less of this common 
intellectual life in him, because he is farther from the human centre. 
We are led into this train of thought by two very strange books, 
both representatives of pure intellectual crazes, which lie before us, 
one of them professing to prove that the mathematicians of all ages 
have been mistaken in supposing that it is impossible to square the 
circle ;* and the other} of them demonstrating, with great pomp of 
method and pride of discovery, that mathematical language is strictly 
applicable to ordinary human speech; that abstract terms are all 
products in their mathematical sense: for example, that knowledge 
is equal to Mind multiplied by Words multiplied by Things 
(Mind x Word x Things), that Man is equal to Body multiplied by 
Soul multiplied by Spirit, that “Cause” is Parties multiplied by 
Action multiplied by Mind, with various other astounding proposi- 
tions which, quoted thus barely, would give the impression of absolute 
intellectual impotence, but which, seen in their context, only indicate 
a deep-seated intellectual craze. 
Of course, we have no intention of reviewing these remarkable 
works, but 7 afford a curious study when we come to look at them 
as samples of those modified intellectual eccentricities of which there 
are some seeds probably in all but the very soundest minds ; for, 
that intellectual as well as moral sanity is a matter of degree in all 
of us, no one who knows himself will dispute. And we take it that 
the true gauge of mental sanity is suggested by the remarks we 
have made above. The sanest men are those who trust the common 
and universal principles of human reason the most implicitly; who 
can venture, indeed, after careful verification, though not without 
preliminary misgiving, to trust them even when they lead to the con- 
tradiction of generally accepted conclusions, but who have always 


the South, it has no means of attempting an invasion. Armies would the wish and generally the power, to communicate their own convic- 


be lost in the effort to cross that gigantic belt of tropical territory 
which, defended by swamps and garrisoned by fevers, stretches from 
Florida to Texas. The map scarcely bears out that strange asser- 
tion. The South has no navy, and Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida, are equally accessible by sea. The West is 
swarming on the affluents of the Mississippi, anc rings 
invaders right into the heart of Tennessee and Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Missouri. There remains Alabama, with a river strik- 
ing into its heart navigable for three hundred miles, and its mouth 
almost commanded by the fort, Pensacola, the Secessionists have 
hitherto failed to reduce. 

Then, we are told, the South is to threaten counter-invasion, to pour 
from all points into the North and West. They may do it possibly, 
but it will be in the face of men holding the passes of the Appalachian 
range, which stretches from Maine to the Mississippi right across 
the Southern border, and which Mr. Davis cannot cross without the 
permission of Western Virginia, which is free soil, or Kentucky, 
which is neutral, and will be free, or Tennessee, which will be the 
first State occupied by the West. It is only when they have crossed 
that vast natural barrier that the Southerners will stand face to face 


tions to others as soon as they have satisfied themselves of their 
truth. Wherever there is any sign of contempt either for the 
common-place reasons and arguments, or for the common sense, or for 
the sympathy of others, there is the seed of a possible craze, Where 
the contempt is not for the reason of other men, but for their sym- 


the river brings the | pa¢Ay, where it is the desire to secure the intellectual assent of 


others which fails, then the eccentricity is moral rather than intel- 
lectual ; but it is the sure root also of a growing intellectual inca- 
pacity to reach the common sense and sway the common judgment 
of mankind. On the other hand, the mass of intellectual crazes are 
accompanied by perfect moral sanity, by a very healthy wish and ex- 
ectation to bring others to our own point of view, but by a total 
incompetence to understand the difficulties in the way, or to appre- 
ciate ~ kind of reasoning by which plain men are usually con- 
vinced. 

This, for example, is certainly the case with the writer who has 
published a handsome volume full of mathematical illustrations gene- 


* The Quadrature of the Circle. By James Smith, Esq., of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board. Simpkin and Marshall, 

+ Philosophy ; or, the Science of Truth. A Treatise on First Principles—Mental, 
Physical, and Verbal, By James Haig, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. Saunders and 





with the armies of the North and West, the dense population of the 


Otley. 
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7__oor 
rally very sound and correct, to prove that the mathematicians of all 
have laboured under a constant hallucination about the quadra- 
tare of the circle. Noman could have a better confidence in the 
universal cogency of his reasons, or a more courageous hope of con- 
yerting others. He even claimed the right to address the mathe- 
matical section of the British Association on the subject, hoping to 
number Mr. Airy and Sir John Herschel, Dr. Whewell and Mr. De 
Morgan among ls disciples, when once they should have listened to 
his refutation of the proof with which, all their life, they had been 
familiar and had been satisfied. Had he proposed to convince them 
that the Whole is uniformly less than its Part, he would have been 
embarking, certainly, in a more extravagant, but certainly not in a 
more hopeless cause. Being checked in his proselytizing course at 
the British Association, this intellectual zealot got hold, as he him- 
self naively tells us, of the Astronomer Royal by the button, and 
strove to engage him in the strife which that eminent man very wisely, 
if somewhat abruptly, declined. But he was fortunate enough after 
atime to entrap some sanguine mathematician who had no eye for 
the idiosynerasy of the case into a controversy with him, the results 
of which are here published. The mathematician in question, as soon 
as he was convinced how wnique the case was, seems to have been 
ashamed of the part he had taken, and to have refused the use of his 
name to the publication, a step which the discoverer of the true rela- 
tions between the circle and the square takes very good-naturedly, 
and with some humour uniformly writes ‘‘ Eminent Mathematician” 
to fill up the blank where his correspondent’s name is not. When 
we come to look at the details of the case, it is curious to remark the 
various symptoms of a craze of which we have spoken. He rejects 
the ordinary demonstration as involving the theory of limits. “The 
“Eminent Mathematician” then challenges his correspondent to test 
the matter practically, to stake out a circle sufficiently large to test 
the falsehood of his theory as to the relation between its diameter and 
circumference, a test which, though it might easily be made abso- 
Jutely final, the fancied discoverer rejects as rude and untrustworthy. 
Moreover, the line of argument, if argument it can be called, by 
which he himself proceeds is exceedingly novel. He assumes, quite 
arbitrarily, a relation between the diameter and the circumference of 
the circle, which gives them a common measure, and which is simpler 
than the truth. He then makes quite accurately a series of de- 
ductions from it, and calls our atteution to the simplicity of the re- 
sults (a simplicity which had been imported into them by his own 
hypothesis), and then he appeals to us whether such results are not far 
more likely to be true than the more complicated results of the regular 
mathematicians. He shows us a crowd of simple relations between 
the circle and other figures, definitely related to its diameter; and 
then asks triumphantly if it is possible that, with all these simple re- 
lations between the parts of a circle and other figures definitely re- 
lated with its diameter, the unfortunate circumference of the circle 
should alone stand in such a very complex relation to the diameter as 
isordinarily supposed. ‘“‘Is it to be believed by rational men that 
there should be no common measure between organic parts of the 
same figure, when quite foreign figures, so to say, lave quite simple 
common measures with it? Here are a hundred comparative strangers 
more simply related to the diameter of the circle than its own cir- 
cumference! Who, then, will not at once agree that the eminent 
mathematicians have been led astray in the matter by their want of 
feeling for the relation which ougdé to subsist between a circle and its 
own diameter?” We do not caricature in the least the line of 
argument, if such it cau be called, by which a man with respectable 
mathematical abilities has hoped to confute the whole mathematical 
world. He will not abide by the common test of actual measure- 
ment. He will not listen to the mathematical reasoning on the 
theory of limits. But he will insist that the whole thing is matter of 
hypothesis, and that the “ writer’s hypothesis” is tie neatest and 
most in accordance with the “ fitness of things.” 

We have met with schoolboys who thought their multiplication- 
table a matter of opinion, and that mutual toleration of divergent 
views upon it was ouly seemly and charitable, but we never met with 
any case of such calm independence of ordinary laws of thought within 
such a strictly limited range as in the preseut case. A man with an 
intelligent mathematical mind defies the world and its reason on an 
Issue involving about the seventicth part of a unit, and otherwise 

es with it. Are there not many such analogous moral crazes 
Where we have no equally certain test? Can any of us be sure that 
there is not a weak corner in our own minds where we defy the 
universal Reason for the sake of a difference almost equally msig- 


nificant ? 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


ELDOM is it our lot to read arguments at once so able and so 
fallacious as those advanced against State support to Ragged 
Schools. They read like demonstrations, and are only sophisms. 
These schools were originally established to attract the classes to 
whom respectability is a formidable bugbear, to catch children who 
cannot be “clean,” or “neat,” or “well behaved,” or any of the 
things their betters think “ proper” in the children of the poor. They 
Were intended to catch the son of the drunkard, ead the daughter of 
the slut, boys to whom the street is a home, and girls whose notion 
of happiness is immunity from blows. Fostered by the zeal of per- 


sons like Miss Carpenter, and supported by the lurking liking of | 


glishmen for anything that defies respeciability, these schools rose 
4 place among the first agents of education. No less than three 
hundred thousand children, most of them savages, as barbarous as if 
they had been bred in New Zealand or Papua, received in these 


laces the rudiments of enlightenment. Nobody was rejected because 

e was bad, or dirty, or disorderly, the teachers imagining indeed, 
with a perversity suggestive of notions not current in good society, 
that those were reasons for, not against, a process of civilization. 
Of course boys who could write, learned to respect clean hands, 
and girls who could sew, fancied that rags might impair their 
naturally good looks, and so the schools got orderly, and the tone of 
instruction rose. 

With the improvement came the necessity for funds. Government 
granted the tutors something, but the founders of the scheme could 
not see why they should not be aided as readily and to as great an 
extent as the “respectable” establishments. Ragged schools are as 
valuable to the State as national schools, or even more so. The latter 
improve the working class, but the former diminish the criminal 
population, save money in no indirect fashion in gaols and reforma 
tories, police and hangmen. ‘l'o make the son of a tradesman equal 
to business is a good work, but it is at least not more advantageous 
than to make the son of a mudlark honest. Why, then, should not 
the State contribution be increased ? 

The officials of the department think otherwise, and their argument 
is plausible enough. ‘The ragged schools, they say, are getting a 
great deal too good. Respectable people who can pay for their 
schooling are already sending their children to places where they 
receive a capital education without fees, new clothes, or burdensome 
restraint. lf we give more money this process will be accclerated, 
till our system will be broken up, and the mass of children transferred 
from the superior to the inferior schools. Our whole principle is to 
give grants on condition of very burdensome but beneficial com- 
pliances, and now we are asked to give the same amount without any 
compliances at all. What, then, is the premium in favour of the re- 
spectable national school ? Just this, that it is respectable. The decent 
artisan and the honest small tradesman will no more send his child 
to a ragged school because it is cheap, than a peer will send Ais son 
to a City-road academy for the same reason. ‘The carpenter likes 
street associations for his children just as little as the gentleman 
likes the association of his fishmonger. Caste, the strongest of English 
feelings, will keep the two systems as distinct as they always have 
been, even though the inferior school should do its work a little better 
than of old. 

Besides, though money is wanted to the same extent, there is no 
imaginable necessity for giving it on precisely the same grounds, or 
through the same machinery. We see no reason, for example, why 
the rejection of any child, whose parents earn twelve shillings a week, 
should not be the first condition of the grant. A wide exception 
would have to be made for the children of drinking, dishonest, or in- 
human parents, but the principle would deter the respectable from 
thronging to the school. Changes, too, might be introduced into the 
mode of reward intended to prohibit such a result. The capitation prin- 
ciple is obviously inapplicable. A teacher paid for the number he can 
collect has every temptation to be careless as to the class who swell his 
numbers and increase his reward. A better mode would be to reward 
him in proportion to the number of bond fide “ ragged” children, i.e. 
children without means, who reach a certain standard of information, 
or, better still, by the number who pass from his care into a national 
and fee-paying school. ‘The latter test is a little too dependent on 
parents to be fair, but the reflex action of these schools on the homes 
which necessitate them is one of their many claims upon the State. 
We suggest a rule because the official mind strongly inclines that way, 
but, in truth, the absence of rule would be still more advantageous. 
A clever inspector, specially selected for the task, would soon ascer- 
tain whether the children in any given place were really those of 
parents below the standard created by the fee. Let him decide on 
the facts, supervised by the local committee, and let the master be 
rewarded by promotions in grades of efficiency, the first test to be not 
the respectability but the lowness of the children he collects. Miss 
Carpenter, or Dr. Guthrie, would ascertain the efficiency of any 
ragged schoolmaster in a day, and surely an inspector may be trained 
to equal skill. ‘That occasional blunders would occur is probable, but 
men are marvellously swift to acquire the skill which pays, and an 
inspector can learn at least as readily as a sergeant of police. At all 
events, even the risk of a few “respectable” children getting edu- 
cated for nothing is preferable to the neglect of an agency which will 
reform the very class all governments fear and most governments 
neglect. ‘The classes who underlie civilization, to whom all the im- 
vrovements of the last half-century have brought nothing except the 
ucifer-match, ought to be, not the object of a half-contemptuous 
attention given at intervals, but the primary objects of philanthrophic 
care. They cau do nothing without help, while it is they, and not 
the classes who throng our national schools, whom modern society 
has to dread. 


i rtter to the Editar. 
PORSON’S LIFE. 
Jfay 28, 1861. 
Sir,—In your reviewer's criticism on “ Porson’s Life,” it is asked, 
“What does Mr. Watson mean by his allusion to the cups which, 
unlike Bishop Berkeley’s tar-water, cheer, but inebriate? Has he found 
a prior parentage for Cowper's well-known line?” And the writer 





| then takes occasion, from the mention of tar-water, to make an “ edify- 
ing” allusion to Mr. Watson’s sentiments. 

I should have thought thata writer who is engaged to criticize books 

, in a paper so respectable as the Spectator is generally considered, and who 

must have seen, and indeed admits, that “ ‘The Lite of Porson” is written 

with care and with general correctness, would have given the author 

of it credit for not having expressed himself, in this allusion to 
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Berkeley, without some reason. I thought, indeed, that the origin of 
Cowper’s words was now pretty generally known, known almost Lippis 
et tongoribus, and certainly to almost all critics and would-be critics. 
But that your reviewer may no longer doubt of their origin, and no 
longer wonder what I meant by the words that I used, I will transcribe 
for him a passage from the two hundred and seventeenth section of the 
“ Siris:” 

“ The luminous spirit lodged and detained in the native balsam of 
pines and firs is of a nature so mild, and benign, and proportioned to 
the human constitution, as to warm without heating, to cheer but not 
inebriate, and to produce a calm and steady joy,” &c. 

The words appear to have been adopted by Cowper from recollection, 
and unconsciously. 

This is not the only thing in which, though some critics think me 
wrong, I shall hereafter be found to be right. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
Tue Auruor or “ Tue Lire or Porson.” 


PAusit. 

Aperina Partt has gained a fresh triumph by appearing in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. She has performed the character of Lucia twice—each 
time to an overflowing house, and to an audience full of enthusiasm. 
The opinion at which the public seem to have arrived, without a dis- 
senting voice, is that Walter Scott’s most interesting heroine has 
never been painted—not even by Jenny Lind herself—with greater 
beauty, truth, and pathos, and that her vocal powers transcend, in 
some respects, those of the greatest artists of the day. The acquisi- 
tion of this most brilliant of stars has been a great event for Mr. 
Gye; but it is not correct to describe it as a mere piece of good 
luck for which he has no merit. It is not true that Mademoiselle 
Patti was originally engaged by Mr. Smith for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre (as some of ont contemporaries have said), and was picked 
up by the lessee of the Royal Italian Opera after her arrival in 
London ; the fact being that she was engaged by Mr. Gye from the 
first, and by no one else. 

Grisi has given another “ farewell performance,” and has appeared, 
for the last time, in the character of Lucrezia Borgia. The terrible 
heroine, grand and sublime even in her wickedness, will never again 
have such a representative. 


The Lyceum opens this day week for Ltalian opera. The companY 
will be very strong, embracing Titiens, Giuglini, Alboni, Gassie™ 
(husband and wife), and nearly all the performers at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre last season. The extreprise is to be under the managemeut 
of Mr. Mapleson. The theatre is to open, it is announced, with the 
eternal Lrovatore. 


Miss Anna Whitty, daughter of the proprietor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, who has been pursuing a successful musical career in 
Italy during several years, and has often been mentioned in terms of 
great eulogy by the Italian journals, has returned to England, and 
made her debut last week in her native town, at a concert given in 
the Philharmonic Hall. She sang both in Italian and LKnglish, 
showing herself to be a most accomplished artist. Her greatest 
triumph was in “Non pid mesta,” the brilliant finale to Rossini’s 
Cenerentola, which excited the enthusiasm of one of the largest 
audiences ever assembled in Liverpool. 


Some disturbance, at a concert at Liverpool a few evenings ago, 
was caused by the refusal of Mr. Sims Reeves to comply with a 
demand for an “encore.” ‘The song,” says the Liverpool Mercury, 
“ was redemanded, and the cheering signifying the wish of the au- 
dience, was kept up for some time. But no; Mr. Sims Reeves was 
not going to condescend to oblige his patrons by singing it a second 
time, short though it was. He returned to the platform, bowed, and 
retired. The cheering was kept up for some minutes, until it was 
mingled with a storm of hisses, but Mr. Reeves did not make his 
appearance again to sing. It was suggested by a gentleman present 
that the most sensible thing to do, should the great English tenor 
again condescend to come to Liverpool, and be paid for singing to its 
people, would be, that all applause should be withheld so far as he 
is concerned.” Our provincial contemporary judges this matter 
erroneously. The practice of “encores,” both at the Opera and in 
the concert-room, has grown to be an absolute nuisance—a nuisance 
against which Mr. Reeves has taken the lead in making a resolute 
stand. In doing so he has obtained the approbation and support of 
the thinking portion of every London audience ; and it was for only 
doing in the country what he had done successfully in the capital, 
that Mr. Reeves brought on himself the hisses of an unreflecting 
multitude, and the censure of an equally unreflecting journal. 


A great musical festival has taken place at Aix-la-Chapelle, of 
which interesting accounts are given by some of the German and 
French journals—interesting, as showing the general resemblance of 
these German festivals to our own, as well as some remarkable points 
of contrast between them. The festival of the Lower Rhine (as it is 
called) is the result of an association formed about forty years ago 
between the towns of Dusseldorif, Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Lt 
is held annually at one of these places, so that it occurs at each of 
them once in three years ;—in the same manner as our meetings of 
the three choirs, Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford. The thirty- 
eighth of these Rhenish Festivals was held (as we have said) at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on Whit Sunday and the two following days, the 
19th, 20th, and 2ist of May. “The musical festival of the Lower 
Rhine,” says the Gazette Musicale, “are especially remarkable for 
the sonorous power and perfect execution cf their choruses. Nothing 








comparable to them exists elsewhere, except in England; but thes 
is this difference between the English festivals and the Rhe: ish 
music-meetings, that, in the former, the choristers are professia al 
and paid, while the choristers of Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Aix] 

Chapelle are entirely amateurs, whose labours are ‘lnspired only by 
love and devotion to art. We are not to suppose that r tcl 
choristers, as in France and Belgium, sing languidly and scarcely 
open their mouths; no, these fine young women, these ladies of 
fortune and condition, not only testify their pure love for music by 
sitting, without distinction of rank, on the same forms with ther 
milliners and dressmakers, but sing with an animation, a fervour 
which electrifies the hearers.” The chorus uumbered about fou, 
hundred voices, a strength similar to that of our choruses of Bir 
mingham or Norwich, and the instrumental orchestra was of corpe. 
sponding magnitude. The principal works performed were, Beet. 
hoven’s Grand Mass in D (lately given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter Hall); Handel's oratorio of Joshua ; together 
with several smaller sacred pieces, and symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven. It is worthy of remark, that Beethoven’s celebrated 
Mass was coldly received, much of it being found to be obscure and 
unintelligible, while Handel’s grand and simple music excited yp. 
bounded enthusiasm. This judgmeut of the German public on the 
merits of a work which has excited so much controversy, strengthens 
the opinion lately expressed by ourselves on the subject. During 
the festival, the city was crowded in the extreme with multitudes of 
musicians and amateurs, who flocked from all parts of Germany 
France, and Belgium. 

The Paris Italian Opera closed on the Ist of May. A theatrical 
journal gives the following statistics of the season, which began, as 
usual, on the Ist of October last. The total number of performances 
was 121, the highest number hitherto reached. Of these, Rossini 
had for his share 31, Verdi 49, Bellini 11, Donizetti 5, Flotew 5, 
Mozart 8, and Cimarosa the same number. The number of operas 
performed was 19. The total receipts of the season amounted to 
809,819 frances, giving a nightly average of 6693 francs, or 268/. 
sterling. 

Madame Viardot has recently appeared, at the Théatre-Lyrigue, 
in the Armide and Alceste of Glick. She is described as having 
acted and sung with all the power and brilliancy of her youth, and is 
said to have made an immense impression on the public. This illus- 
trious artist. seems to have entirely discontinued her visits to London, 
a thing much to be regretted. 


Fine Aris. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Fourtn Norice. 

Tue lady painters occupy a very different rank in British Art now to 
that which they enjoyed in the days of Angelica Kauffman, For- 
saking simpering mediocrity, they devote themselves to downright 
study with a success commensurate to their zeal. Mrs. H. T. Wells 
sends three pictures of great ability. “La Veneziana” (94) is an 
imaginative and grandly drawn study of a Lucrezia Borgia looking 
head, painted with much of the fecling of the early Italian masters. 
In “ Bo-peep” (463) a young mother hides herself in the window 
curtains to the delight of her child held in the arms of a laughing 
large-handed nursemaid. The expressions are good, the painting 
admirable in style, though marred here and there by crude inhar- 
monious colour. “Heather Gatherer” (489) is another large-handed 
woman, with a stern wildness of face and action—relieved against a 
light-coloured sky. The masculine nerve aud power of Mrs. Wells's 
work should read a lesson to those painters who acknowledge as their 
ideals Effeminacy and Inanity. Miss J. E. B. Hay’s “ Tobias re- 
storing the eyesight of Tobit” (308) is drawn with scholarly know- 
ledge, composed with skill, and is expressive inaction. The draperies 
are well arranged, and the heads show perception of character. 
Praise can scarcely be awarded to Miss Osborne’s “ Escape of Lord 
Nithisdale from the Tower (258), which though in a more promment 
position than Miss Hay’s Tobias, has far less art-power. It is coarse 
rather than strong, and is not wholly free from vulgarity. Miss E. 
Hunt, the sister, I believe, of the celebrated Pre-Raphaelite, m a 
careful study called “The Shy Damsel” (186), displays good mampu- 
lation and feeling for colour. If she possess imagination as well as 
imitative skill, excellent results may follow. Miss Solomon has 
chosen a subject of greater difficulty, and requiring more enlarged 
knowledge than the “ Peg Woffington” of last year. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at if “The Arrest of a Deserter” (551) is less 
successful. Still it exhibits, in a praiseworthy manner, great caty 
and painstaking, and a fair knowledge of pictorial effect. Mrs. F. 
Bridell’s “‘ Departing to join Garibaldi” (588), a young volunteer 
taking leave of his friends as he steps into the boat to join his com- 
rades in arms, is bright and sunny in effect, and the figures are draw s 
with spirit and naturalness. There may be other qualities deserving 
of commendation, but the height at which the picture 1s placed pre- 
cludes more thorough inspection. The Misses Mutrie each contr- 
bute two flower pieces, Prilliant in effect, and powerful im colour. 
“Wild Rose” (92), and “ Hollyhocks” (447), are by Miss Matric. 
“Orchids” ($3), and “ York and Laneaster (430), by her sister. ' 

Mr. E. W. Cooke retains his high position as a marine painter © 
consummate truthfulness. “A Dutch Galliot running into the <9 
of Aberdeen during a heavy Gale” (175) is as good as it can — 
The driving clouds, the “ yeasty waves,” the wet, slimy per, a i 
quaintly-built labouring bark, are all equally perfect. No hig 
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» be paid to the truth of Mr. Cooke’s delineation of 
dipping than the fact that all nautical men declare “ you might rig 
pia] with the help of his pictures.” Mr. Sydney Cooper’s 
« Afternoon in the Meadows” (221) is a Cuyp-like cattle-piece, 
which it would be impossible to say anything new, so often 





compliment cal 


ut 4 - . - 
ae same kind of thing been seen before. “ Drovers collecting 
their Flocks” (441) is more original, though resembling somewhat the 

w-piece Mr. Cooper exhibited Jast year. The mountain range is 


trae in form and well composed, while the effect of coldness is so 
geil conveyed as to make this an agreeable picture to stand by 
in the hot and dusty rooms. Mr. Inchbold must have been afflicted 
sith “a green and yellow melancholy” when he painted his “ Furze 
Blossom” (535). Its sickly colour and thin painting betray a sad 
filing off. Some years ago } [r. Ruskin recommended us to take mag- 
sifying and oa to the Academy, for the purpose of examin- 
ing minutely Mr. Inchbold’s pictures. In the present case, I should 
think such a proceeding scarcely necessary. Mr. Brett, too, scarcely 
holds his own in “ Warwick Castle” (451), where a mediwval knight 
crosses the river in a ferry-boat 0 by his squire. His ladye 
ipve awaits him on the opposite bank. The evening sky is admirabiy 
‘ated. The effect is one very difficult to catch, but the painter 
fe succeeded well. Generally speaking the picture would have 
home greater solidity of treatment. How comes it, moreover, that 
the owner of the castle does not keep it im better repair? The 
jnight, by the fashion of his armour, must have lived in the fifteenth 
eatary, While the building is represented as it now stands in the 
sineteenth. Mr. Linnell has never displayed his peculiar powers 
jetter than in “Collecting the Flocks” (400). The ee 
ieather-covered moorlands, up which the sheep are straggling, the 
figures, and the distance are bathed in a twilight glow, deep yet 
jyminous in tone, rich and harmonious in colour. Mr. J. T. Linnell 
imitates his father at a respectful distance in “A May Morning” 
(475) and “ Summer Evening” (580). Mr. F. Dillon’s “ Fletschorn 
fom the Valley of Saas” (591), is very impressive in its solemn 
evening effect. The setting sun sheds bis golden light on the snowy 
mountain peaks, the valley and the lake below being in purplish 
gloom. “ Hagar and Ishmael” (327), by the same, combines the 
sriptural incident very happily with a landscape thoroughly 
Jastern in character—well studied and poetic in feeling. Mr. 
W. W. Fenn’s “Clovelly” (78) derives its chief interest from the 
picturesqueness of the subject. In point of colour, it leaves much 
to be desired. Mr. Leader’s “ Stil! Evening” (539) is fresh and 
tre. A landscape painted with so much ability and close study of 
pature deserved a better place. Mr. Whaite’s “ Leaf from the Book 
of Nature” (226), one of the truest foreground landscapes in the 
rooms, is painted with marvellous delicacy and refinement. Mr. 
Oakes maintains his reputation by his able “ Watcr Meadows, Sand- 
wich” (35), and “A Carnarvonshire Glen” (517). Mr. Gale sends 
four little pictures remarkable for the fizesse and delicacy of their 
workmanship. ‘“ Land-leben” (443) is, perhaps, the completest and 
best—two pretty German girls chatting together under an ivy- 
covered doorway. “Eyes to the Blind” is a little girl standing at 
her blind grandfather’s knee, and reading the Bible to him. “The 
Father’s Blessing” (476) is faulty in drawing, and has the faintest 
suspicion of namby-pamby. “ Naples, 1859” (491), shows an Italian 
patriot immured in a Neapolitan dungeon, painted with honest 
sobriety of feeling. Mr. J. Mr Lawless looks at nature through the 
spectacles of M. Meissonier. As he provokes such comparisons, he 
cannot complain of being told that he has a very great deal to learn 
before he can arrive at the excellence of that master. “ Waiting for 
m Audience” (314) represents a brutal-visaged, stuffy-legged bravo 
m Louis Quatorze costume, standing, hat in hand, in an ante- 
chamber, the floor of which is so littered and untidy as to imply that 
the royal housemaids are singularly negligent of their duty. It will 
evidently be some time ere this ungainly ruffian obtains an audience, 
and when he does it is to be hoped that the king’s guards will be on 
the alert, for he looks like a man who would plant a dagger in his 
sovereigan’s breast with but little compunction. ‘A Man about 
Town, a.v. 1730” (610), is the inappropriate title gi®en to a short- 
fieed little gentleman in a pink suit, who stands with his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat. The picture has little meaning, and 
mstory. A fictitious excitement may, indeed, be induced by sup- 
posing the little man to be suffering from indigestion, caused by 
tating fruit only partially ripe. A vividly green apple lying near his 
fet suggests this idea, or suggests nothing. Mr. Lawless must de- 
termine to be original if he would make any claim on public notice, 
and work with more equal care. His execution is far too slight, 
many parts of these pictures being expressed by mere washes of 
our. Mr. Erwood continues in the conscientious path he has 
marked out for himself. His subjects do not admit of much variety 
ofeolour, but in “ Writing to Mother” (315), he bas attempted, not 
usuccessfully, to make an interesting little picture out of the unpro- 
mising materials of a London kitchen. Mr. G. H. Thomas has two 
Gever works: “ Want of Confidence” (466) and “ Happy Days” 
(345). In the former a girl is trying to induce her little sister to 
pat the nose of an old horse that leans his head over a gate. The 
‘ld’s timidity is well conceived and expressed. In the latter a 


tle white-haired boy, very joyous In —— is seated astride a 


gigantic cart-horse. The old carter, with a grim smile on his face, 
stndes along playfully holding his whip towards the child. Mr. G. 
lie has much feeling for grace, but little for concentration. THis 


Present pictures will scarcely advance his reputation. ‘The An- 
estral Helmet” (79) is a pretty idea of a young girl twining a 
myrtle wreath round a visored burgonet. In the “ Antiquary’s 


Story” 


(423), another young lady is trying hard not to appear bored | Mr. W. Metcalfe. 
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by the prolixity of an old gentleman who is reading some dreary old- 
world legend to her. The conception of these works is far in ad- 
vance of the execution. Mr. Leslie can paint much better if he 
likes. Mr. J. D. Watson, whose illustrations to the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ are well known, handles the brush and the black-lead 
pencil with equal felicity. ‘ Baby’s Awake” (312) and “ Resting” 
(414) are wrought with great delicacy of detail and nice perception of 
gradated colour. The baby’s face looks a little old, but babies must 
be very difficult to paint, and this appears to me one of the best in 
the exhibition. Mr. W. J. Grant’s “First Steps in Life” (27), a 
lady holding up a baby who plants its tottering feet on her bosom, is 
a pleasing col carefully wrought picture, though a little too ivory- 
like in surface. The mother’s face is beautiful. Mr. J. Faed, the 
brother of the Associate, deserves praise for not imitating the style 
of his popular relative—a vice so common with many painters that 
this exception to the rule calls for special remark. Moreover, Mr. 
J. Faed has great technical power of his own, as his “ Pastimes in 
Times Past” (177) and “Queen Margaret’s Defiance of the Scottish 
Parliament” (341) incontestably show. Both works evince capital 
draughtsmanship, especially in heads and hands, and good notions of 
colour and texture, though sometimes a little hard. A tendency to 
the melo dramatic occasionally peeps out, and some of the heads 
have a decidedly modern air. A little ragged boy to the right of the 
latter picture must have been taken from the nearest crossing. He 
is not in the least mediaval. Mr. W. B. Scott’s “Border Widow” 
(446) is one of those painful subjects in which the present exhibition 
is so prolific. Yet, though salad in subject, the treatment is such 
that it is scarcely possible to regard the picture without a smile.~ 
The widow is carefully depositing her husband’s head in the grave, 
while his feet stretch far away over the green sward beyond! The 
“seven-league boots” of childhood are irresistibly recalled to mind, 
or one thinks of those stereoscopic portraits which, rounder than 
nature herself, exaggerate the dimensions of humanity and represent 
a foreshortened arm as being several yards in length and a nose pro- 
jecting many inches from the face. If Mr. Scott would cultivate a 
sense of the ludicrous, he might be prevented from falling ito 
similar errors. That he has a strong perception of, and feeling 
for, colour, is obvious from this clever but unfortunate work. 
Mr. J. Archer’s “ Playing at Queen with a Painter’s Wardrobe” 
(347) is strongly and forcibly painted. “ La Mort d’Arthur” (615), 
is one of the best illustrations of the subject I have seen, and though 
its position on the floor entails stooping, it will amply repay careful 
inspection. ‘“ What d’ye lack, Madam?” (537), by Mr. Pettie, a 
young ’prentice standing at the door of a shop of gaily-coloured 
wares, is clever, but not so clever as the “ Armourers” of last year. 
The gaudy colour to the right detracts from the figure. “ Imprison- 
ment at Lochleven Castle” (565), by Mr. A. B. Clay, is the only 
victure of the year which owes its inspiration to the pages of the 
Cente Novels. The touch is broad and bold and the treatment 
effective. The painter shows considerable feeling for female beauty. 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson, whose “ Village Philharmonic” in last year’s 
exhibition will be remembered, sends “ A Visit to Holbein’s Studio” 
(608), which gives evidence of versatile powers. Holbein, bluff and 
burly, is showing the portrait of Sir Thomas More to him and his 
daughter. Their expressions are easy and natural, though the 
daughter might have been more beautiful and the father more dig- 
unified. Sobriety of treatment and sound painting are very commend- 
able features in this work. Mr. Storey’s “ Bribe” (590), is a dra- 
matic incident, told with great point and absence of exaggeration. 
There is just the right amount of expression—just the = 
number of actors and accessories. Mr. H. J. Stanley’s “ Domg 
Business” (601), has much humour, though not of a pleasant kind. 
A fat priest is haggling with a Jew for a crucifix at a fair. Amidst 
the toys and frippery of the booth a mask of a grinning devil is 
conspicuous. It is a pity the painter has not exerted his unmistak- 
able talent on a worthier theme. Polemics as well as politics should 
be banished from pictures. ‘‘ Rouge et Noir” (600), by Mr. P. 
Levin, should not be passed unnoticed. The interior of a German 
Kursaal is represented. All varieties of character are to be found, 


all delineated with truth and discrimination. The beggared EN 
the bloated millionnaire, the smug attaché, the soft young English- 


man, the professional and the amateur gamblers, are well contrasted 
in this scene of folly and knavery. ‘The artificial light casts a mellow 
radiance over the whole. Mr. A. Hughes is the only representative 
of pure unadulterated Pre-Raphaelitism. While other members of 
the clique have modified their manner or sunk into nothingness, he 
alone remains true to his early creed. Very beautiful is “ Home 
from Work” (624). The manner of its painting might be objected 
to, the stippled execution and the resolute desire to see purple in 
everything ; but I respect that sunburnt, horny-handed labourer who 
throws down his axe and fagot by his cottage door, and with rude 
but fond embrace presses the ime lips of his young child against 
his weatherbeaten careworn face. This is the soundest picture Mr. 
Hughes has painted, and in point of interest is far, far beyond the 
mawkish sentiment of ‘ April Love.” 

Other pictures deserviug of mention are Mr. Burgess’s “ Knights 
Home” (190); Mr. G. C. Stanfield’s “‘ Kirkstall Abbey” (229); Mr. 
E. Nicol’s laughable and characteristic “Toothache” (251); Mr. 
Whistler’s “La Mére Gérard ;”’ Mr. Smallfield’s “ Cinderella” (365) ; 
“ A Dead Swan” (533), by Mr. Duffield; “ Petrarch’s first Sight of 
Laura (553), by Mr. W. C. Thomas, ably drawn and firmly painted ; 
Mr. Cropsey’s “ Corfe Castle” (619); “Here i’ the Sands” (629), by 
Mr. A. B. Houghton ; Mr. H. Moore’s landscapes (191, 263, 620); 
and an interesting, unaffected view of “St. Mary River” (570), by 
Dry Port. 
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by scholastic learning, or by accurate tenets, which is implied D7 
B O O K S, + ee orthodoxies. But he feels keenly, also, the niedat e an 
———— in the belief of ~ Tl oe of any distinet faith ; teshful 
those great Acts by which the divine light has been manj 
TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE.* the adh 00 eyes as well as to the inward conscience of ry . fast. as 
“ Essays and Reviews” seem destined to overcome a great deal of} race. He holds firmly by the Incarnation as the great Act by wh plished 4 
the characteristic reserve which seals up at once the faith and the | God has brought home to us the eternal life of a Father and q peed, 
unbelief of Englishmen, whether laity or clergy. If they had done | existing independently of man, and before all manifestation to — 
pure harm in every other respect, which we do not believe, yet by and yet for that very 0 yew containing the secret of man’s trye ke. wisid. 
the frankness of their own disclosures they would at least have done vendence upon them _ ee be pe ge them. He holds firmly jan int 
ood in this, that by provoking a universal candour, far from usual | °Y the Cross as the great Act by which the whole depth of dirs fc 
8 ’ SYP Ss rs ’ love and of human need are alone realized to our hearts gpeets, 
on ground touching the deeper questions of theology, they have great divine Acts, Mr. Hughes feels to be, more than any words the sandard 
broken up a very oppressive and threatening condition of the reli- keys which open to us the divine realities—the windows, so to sq eal P 
gious atmosphere. The present series of tracts promises to be one through which we, living in time, gain the only sat isfying glim yi ach Cal 
of the best and deepest results of their publication. We gather from | of Eternal being. And in words which show how truly he co ‘  Bostis! 
the two now before us that it will be their general aim to drive home | lized these truths in his own daily experience, Mr. Hughes telly y “atiOl 
the conviction that divine revelation is a living fact, infinitely deeper | how utterly unable he is, with some of the essayists, or rather with us| 
than any or all the human arguments by which it is usually pro- the interpretation which has, perhaps falsely, been put Upon their or, indee 
i oe a S ’ words, to substitute Law for God. Law he accepts heartily but : 
posed to “ sustain” it, of course far deeper also than any or all the ly venting. aat as suapleating the divine will ia etal cients we 
by which it is usually proposed to overthrow it. The |" Y 3° "EAs Siete ie he tin feo ye hich it i strongly 
arguments y : wt (rer * . : rooted. Miracle he believes to be the key to the divine py brity. 
writers evidently believe that God’s revelation of Himself isa reality, | which are at the root of all natural laws, instead of arbitrary an thes 
the meaning of which is often quite as completely lost sight of by | capricious infractions of it; the healing, life-giving, and tem tionality 
those who profess to support, as by those who attempt or appear to vbieing miracles of Christ, revealing, once for all, the healing, lif. terseness 
undermine the belief in it; nay, that the false and heartless pleas | giving, orderly, and peace-bestowing purposes which are the tn Helicon 
often advanced on behalf of faith, by men who have, in fact, ceased | divine roots of all the uniform order of nature, even when least dig simplicit 
to.hold that God does ever manifest His own life to man, though | coverable in it. Mr. Hughes feels that to put Law above God, is 
they retain the impression that ecclesiastics and a certain class of | necessarily (as the Positive a pe proves) to put Law abor gature. 
learned men are supplied with satisfactory technical proofs by which | Man, and cannot but issue in the subordination of Man to Nature ness of | 
they may manifest it for Him, are often far more really dangerous | the drowning of all the highest human purposes in a stream of phys. Byron, t 
and destructive than the sceptical reasonings which drive men to|cal necessity, which is the inevitable precursor of a descending eiy, cate gra 
God Himself to find answers. The contributors to this series further | lization. One of the highest works of man, Mr. Hughes sees, is tp yourites 
think, that the volume of “Essays and Reviews,” which has startled | subdue Nature to human and moral and spiritual purposes ; to make «Childe 
so profoundly the supine and dogmatic intellect of a large portion of | use of natural laws for divine ends, instead of to surrender himself, been to | 
the English church, may become the instrument of leading men back to | captive to them. And he sees clearly that the tendency of this apo. style of 
a far truer and more personal faith, if it teach them not to lean on tie | theosis of Law is to abdicate that spiritual power over the machinery resembli 
broken reeds of any fondly trusted “line of argument,” but to “feel | of natural Law which has been conferred upon man for his om Only 
after and find” for themselves the light which lighteth every man | highest discipline. which w 
that cometh into the world; in other words, the self-manifested and| Such is the general drift of Mr. Hughes’s pamphlet. Tt seems tp real chal 
self-manifesting Word of God. us a true Religio Laici. ‘The only criticism upon it which we should Landor, 
This we believe to be the main purpose of the series here so ably | wish to offer is, that he seems scarcely aware of the inextricable a needie 
and nobly commenced. It is at once a protest against the mostg mingling of disturbing human clements with divine in every act d expresse 
sceptical portions of “Essays and Reviews,” and against the still] God’s revelation to man and education of man. Both Mr. Hughes , 
more sceptical, though nominally orthodox, replies of many of their} and Mr. Maurice appear to have some reserved belief that divine in the : 
assailants. Again, it is at once a generous welcome to the deeper | power overrules even the absolute evil of human sin to a higher ead to thos 
and most real portions of “ Essays and Reviews,” and to the deeper | than any which could otherwise have been attained. To us thus seems ness of 
and most real portions of the replies which that volume has called | attended with all the difficulties of optimism. We cannot admit the probabl 
forth. It is an attempt, in short, to discriminate what is real and | fact of human freedom to err and sin, without admitting all its eo of Catu 
human in the tendencies both of the essayists and of their opponents | sequences. In almost every act of the divine education of the humm in itsel! 
from what is unreal and merely dogmatic, to indicate where the | race, are there not discernible threads of human weakness and infirmity so muc! 
seven reviewers have got closer to the heart of a divine problem than | mingling with and often marring the divine wisdom? And when, for few are 
modern orthodoxy, and where they have missed the true track in| instance, Mr. Hughes speaks of the canon of scripture as determined would | 
deference to the mere intellectual dogmatism of “enlightened | entirely by God's ealieet, does he not concede too little to this rT | 
opinion.” disturbing power of human instrumentality, especially when we con- in these 
Something of this kind is greatly wanted. We have beheld with | sider the age and the agencies by which the canon of scripture was igi 
wonder and dismay the helpless knots of sectarian partizanship into | determined ? Us 
which these essays have driven English Christians. Men are chal-| Mr. Maurice’s tract is addressed rather to clergymen than to lay and oft 
lenged as to their belief as if the truth were no deeper and no wider men, and hence, though it has a lesson for us all, demands a less el- like an 
than the seven offending essays, or the seventy times seven indignant | tended notice from a literary journal. It is divided into three por for muc 
replies which they have called forth ; as if it were impossible to hold | tions,—the first of them commenting on the Comtist or positivist syllable 
that in some directions the writers have approached much more | view of “Essays and Reviews” developed in the Westminster; the were su 
nearly to the living Truth than the popular faith of modern England, | second, on the ‘philosophic view developed in the National ; the third, out wit 
and yet in others wandered wildly away from it; as if, in short, they | on the dogmatic, and we may say termagant, view developed in the tion, 
must be regarded as either apostles of a higher truth, or apostates | Quarterly. On each of these divisions of his subject, Mr. Maurice that pr 
proclaiming diabolic falsehoods. ‘Ihe writers in the present series | has something deep to say. We can only afford to draw attentionto ms 
remind us in good time that this is not so. They sce in the essayists | one very deep and true criticism. Mr. Maurice says, and says most “ Atys’ 
men who have lost their grasp of some divine realities that are dearer | truly, that the points in Dr. Temple’s and Mr. Jowett’s essays which of Sin ; 
to themselves than life, but at the same time men proving that they | are really cajculated to substautiate the Westminster Reviewer's trochai 
are in search of truth, and often misled by a generous hatred of cor-| charges, are not those which their orthodox assailants have princ:- shows ; 
ruptions which have marred and do still mar the divine features of that pally fixed upon. It is not where they have spoken out thei own “§ 
truth as it is presented by many of their opponents. Mr. Hughes | deepest convictions, but where they have expressed an opinion which 8 
and Mr. Maurice see in the essayists, thinkers fearlessly disowning | is common to them with many of their most orthodox assailants, that are tro 
what they know to be evil, but often, at the same time, disowning with | they have really strengthened the hands of the sceptic. For example, lines, 
it what true Christians will hold as the divinest gifts of God to the | where Dr. Temple teaches us, with Lessing, tiiat God has been in all Still or 
human race. And both of them believe, in the true spirit of faith, | ages educating the human race for a deeper knowledge of Himself, he There, 
that where the essayists have laid bare a falsehood or brought out a | says only what every true Christian holds with all his heart. But when are ian 
truth their work will abide; where they have simply proved them- | he adds that it was the purpose of the Jewish dispensation to teach greater 
selves blind to the divine Light, their blindness will not prevent its | ‘‘ Monotheism,” instead of to teach a knowledge of the living God, he given j 
penetrating the dark places of other hearts. flattens down the infinite depth of the divine truth into a faint abstrac- end of 
Mr. Hughes’s essay, as its title in part implies, is an attempt to | tion, so playing into the hands of the Comtist, and leading his readers and th 
bring home to unlearned English laymen the absolute need of a di-| to think of the uniform progress of the “Colossal man” of which he in this 
vine revelation as the foundation for all true human life. He makes | speaks, as of some such empty and abstract Pantheistic necessity a sense, 
us feel that many who profess to accept that revelation do not realize | jt is usually conceived to be in the religions of the East. Mr. Mat- to the 
their own need of it half as truly as some at least who throw doubts | rice’s essay will seem to most readers most obscure and unsatisfactory, is, fre 
upon or even reject it. He makes us feel that to accept it for our-| not to say transcendental, in those portions in which he insists 0 charac 
selves, and yet to limit its depth and breadth by our own narrow | the tendency of articles of belief to protect the freedom of those who Martir 
oo is often a sign of deeper distrust than the dreariest un-| subscribe them. We confess tiat we are unable to follow his line of amythi 
lief. He sympathizes deeply with the protest of the essayists, thought. 
against the limitations which iiuman thought has put both upon the If this series of tracts is continued with as much depth and ear- 
love of God and the love of man. He rejects utterly that salvation nestness as are shown in the first two numbers, we shall have reason 
—--- =~ to rejoice that the Seven Essayists and their critics have drawn fort 
* Tracts for Priests and People. No.1, Religio Laici. By Thomas Hughes, Author the avowal of so much deep, hearty, and deliberate faith which is ¢l- — 
Me Tee od, ng te lh we By a ee ee ear ee. tirely untainted by any narrow, dogmatic, or cowardly spirit. ang 
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preferable of two meanings. In the well-known poem to Lesbia’s 
sparrow, he translates 
“ Cum desiderio meo nitenti 
b Carum nescio quid lubet jocari,” 
, “ Whenso’er with wanton quip 
She makes sport of my desire.” 
taking—as also appears from his note—desiderio meo as governed 
by jocari, instead of as depending on lubet. Desiderium does not 
refer to the lover’s feelings, but to their object—Lesbia herself ; a 
use of the word which may be found in any good Latin dictionary, 
and which is paralleled by “ talis iste meus stupor” in a subsequent 
oem. 
. “ Whene’er my dazzling pet may please 
Me in her pretty way to tease,” 
would give a clearer, though we do not say an elegant, notion of the 
meaning. In the poem inscribed to “ Manius Acilius Glabrio,” 
Catullus says, speaking of that very good friend of his, 
“Ts clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
Isque domum nobis, isque dedit dominam, 
Ad quam communes exerceremus amores, 
Quo mea se molli candida diva pede 
Intulit, et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 
Innixa, arguté constituit solea, 
Conjugis ut quondam flagrans advenit amore 
Protesilaéam Laodamia domum.” 
Mr Martin translates the first three lines : 
“To my domains he set an ampler bound, 
And unto me a home and mistress gave. 
Her love we shared: methinks I see her now,” &e. &e. 
One would rather, if possible, avoid the supposition that Catullus 
and his friend were actual sharers of the “domina” as well as 
the “domus,” and one of the commentators refers guam not to 
dominam, but to domum, and explains communes as equivalent to 
mutuos. The construction of the following line, “Quo intulit,” é.e. 
“into the house,” the expression “mea diva,” and the repetition of 
the word domum afterwards, corroborate this view; and at the end 
of the poem are four lines which also seem to imply the less objec- 
tionable arrangement : 
“ Sitis felices, et tu simul, et tua vita, 
Et domus ipsa, in qua lusimus, et domina ; 
Et longe ante omnes mihi que me carior ipso est, 
Lux mea, qué viva vivere dulce mihi est.” 
We are bound to say that both Doering and: Lamb take Mr. Martin’s 
view of the passage; but we think Catullus might have had the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Martin’s introduction tells us, in an interesting fashion, the 
very little there is to be known of the life of Catullus, and contains 
some good criticism on his genius. At page x., however, we ob- 
serve two contradictory statements, which seem to have escaped 
attention. In the text Mr. Martin says “his invective against Casar 
and Mamurra ..... . is mentioned by Cicero in his writing to 
Atticus as something which had just come out.” In a note he quotes 
the passage, “ tunc audivit de Mamurra,” and in the same breath tells 
us that the view of Dr. Middleton, who contends “ that this passage 
must be held as referring to the attack by Catullus on Mamurra,” is 
** mere conjecture.” So it is. Why, then, specify it in the text as 
a certainty? The notes, which explain the subjects and occasions of 
each poem, so far as these are discoverable, will be to many almost as 
interesting as the translation itself. They show much thoughtfulness 
and subtlety of criticism, and contain a good selection of parallel 
—— 'o these one or two might have been added. Catullus’s 
reproduction of the celebrated fragment of Sappho has exercised 
many translators, of whom Mr. Martin quotes Mr. Gladstone, and 
refers to Ambrose Phillips. He has not noticed Shelley’s “ Lines to 
Constantia. Singing,” which, if not meant for an imitation, closely 
resemble Sappho, and are, indeed, more full of passion than any of 
the actual traaslations from either the Greek or the Latin versions. 
In the humorous poem, beginning “O Colonia, que cupis ponte 
ludere longo,” are two lines— 

“ Et puella tenellulo delicatior haedo, 
Asservanda nigerrimis diligentius uvis”— 
of which Landor has a piquant paraphrase, which we expected to 
see quoted in the commentary : 
“ The blackest of grapes, with a footpath hard by, 


are strong, they are sensible, they are clearly defined, end ane 
they are narrow and one-sided, which they often are, the a whe 
them their own remedy in the inevitable protest which their 
and energetic one-sidedness arouses in the reader’s mind Thee 
defect of Dr. Whately’s dooks is, that whatever their title 
they are apt to turn out pretty much the same in substance” 
often even in form. Accepting, apparently, Dr, Chai 
apophthegm, that the only figure of speech worthy of constant 
practical respect is iteration, Dr. Whately appears to think that 
cannot quote his favourite authors—of whom ” himself is chic’ 
and his favourite passages too often. The result is that Dr. ) " 
later books are so full of direct quotations and variations 
his earlier, that we have the same kind of feeling in perusj 
of them which is produced by looking at the manifold images of 
— or thing’in the different drops of a chandelier. Eye ne 
ook of the Archbishop’s is reflected with more or less aceuragy; 
each, and they have all such astrong family likeness that it is all bu 
impossible to reeal where the characteristic convictions of the write 
are most originally and successfully and graphically enforeed, 7, 
example, even in this collection of miscellaneous essays, where “ 
are prepared for the writer’s conclusions on various points ef 
general interest that do not strictly belong to any of his 
tematic works, we find all our oldest friends among the Whate. 
lian articles of belief turning up in rapid succession, often in thy 
same words, always in the same general dress, and not unify. 
quently several times even within the limits of this volume, hig 
is soothing but monotonous. We should be startled and paj 
by any fundamental change in the Archbishop, but we confess y 
should prefer those little varieties of manner, occasion, and illustry. 
tion which alone render even the welcome monotones of personal 
character tolerable in society. We agree with Dr. Chalmers gad 
Mr. Carlyle that nothing is more effective, and nothing more agree. 
able in its way, than iteration; but then it should be fresh iteration, 
and not self-quotation ; there should be that amount of freshness jy 
colour and proportion which the growth of character and the ¢ 
of situation suggest. When a man has changed so little that he cay 
bear to repeat what he said twenty years previous in the very same 
words, there 1s a mechanical effect which is jarring and unpleasant, 
We feel as if the conviction were a disinterred fossil which had not 
ripened with ripening character, and softened or strengthened with 
the wisdom of, age. Dr. Whately asserts, by no means for the 
second time, in this work, his questionable metaphysical doctrine, 
that identity is nothing but the highest degree of “ similarity ;” bug 
he should know, as a man of the world, that less perfect degrees of 
similarity are often far more telling than the more perfect—that we 
are better pleased with a man when he is like himself or consistent 
with himself, than when he summons up his old unchanged self from 
the past to ventriloquize with sepulchral voice through his present 
personality to the generation of to-day. 

When we have said thus much we have exhausted our quarrel with 
the Archbishop’s collected lectures and essays. It is rather too like 
a museum of his well-known opinions; but it has several fresh ele- 
ments in it which give it life and variety, and add a few welcome 
touches to the features of the Archbishop’s strongly defined intel- 
lectual character. He is didactic, he is rational, he is moral as ever; 
he is as great on evidences, as satisfied that all lucid Christian con- 
viction rests on considerations of historical probability,—as clear that 
Providence intended to try the “candour” of the Jews by giving 
them rather /ess than overwhelming intellectual evidence of the new 
revelation—as indignant against an obscure style, and as enthusiastie 
in the cause of active benevolence versus passive sentiment as ever; 
but in the paper on Miss Austen we have one of the few glimpses 
into the Archbishop's literary taste and insight which his writings 
give us. The following criticism on Miss Edgworth’s ultra-morl 
tales is skilful, and has a dash of the caustic humour in whieh Dr. 
Whately occasionally indulges : 

“Miss Edgworth also is somewhat too ayowedly didactic. That seems tobe 
true of her, which the French crities, in the extravagance of their conceits, 
attributed to Homer and Virgil; viz. that they first thought of a moral, and the 
framed a fable to illustrate it. She would, we think, instruct more successfully, 
aud she would, we are sure, please more frequently, if she kept the design of 
teaching more out of sight, and did not so glaringly press every circumstance of 
her story, principal or subordinate, into the service of a principle to be inculcated, 








Should hardly be watcht with so watchful an eye, 
As that kid of a girl, whom old gon has made 
His partner for life, not ashamed, nor afraid.” } 
The poem in question is very well rendered by Mr. Martin, and we 
much prefer his version to that of Lamb, or to Dr. Badham’s, which 
Jatter Ke has placed in juxtaposition. The same praise may be given 
to the lines to “ Marrucinus Asinius,” and to the “ Pinnace,”’ in | 
which the curiosities of idiom are preserved with somewhat remark- 
able felicity. These, together with the versions of the longer poems, 
already referred to, are sufficient to redeem the faults we have noted, 
and Mr. Martin deserves the thanks of the scholar for rekindling his 
interest in them, as well as those of the English reader, for giving 
him a translation, which, after all deductions, is probably the best 
yet produced. 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S MISCELLANEOUUS 
ESSAYS.* 
THERE is something manly and nervous in all Archbishop Whately’s 
writings, which renders it impossible for us to meet any of them 
without a hearty welcome. The Whatelian canons of thought and 
action are not very deep and not very wide in their range ; but they 








* Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews, By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Parker, Son, and Bourn. | 





or information to be given. A certain portion of moral instruction must accom- 


| pany every well-invented narrative. Virtue must be represented as producing, 


at the long ran, happiness; and vice, misery; as the accidental events, that™ 


| real life interrupt this tendency, are anomalies which, though true individually, 


are as false generally as the accidental deformities which vary the average out 
line of the human figure. They would be as much out of place in a fictitious 
narrative, as a wen in an academic model. But any direct attempt at 
teaching, and any attempt whatever to give scientific information will, we feat, 
unless managed with the utmost discretion, interfere with what, after all, is the 
immediate and peculiar object of the novelist, as of the poet, to please. 
instruction do not join as a volunteer, she will do no good service. Miss 
worth’s novels put us in mind of those clocks and watehes which are condemned 
‘a double or a treble debt to pay ;’ which, besides their legitimate object to show 
the hour, tell you the day of tlie month or the week, give you a landscape for’ 
dial-plate, with the second hand forming the sails of a windmill, or have a 

to play a tune, or an alarum to remind you of an engagement—all very g% 
things in their way; but so it is that these watches never tell the time as well as 


those in which that is the exclusive object of the maker. Every additional 
movement is an obstacle to the original design.” ‘ 
A passage showing still more of the same human, as distinguished 


from merely moral, interest in literature, showing insight into its real 
origin and conditions, as contrasted with its “ edification,” is 
following acute remark on one of Miss Austen’s peculiar merits 3 * 
novelist : 

“ To say the truth, we suspect one of Miss Austen’s great merits in our ¢y* 
to be, the insight she gives us into the peculiarities of female character. Autho- 
resses can scarcely ever forget the esprit de corps—can scarcely ever forget thst 
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s. They seem to feel a sympathetic shudder at exposing 





they oF male mind. Flles se peignent en buste, and leave the mysteries of 
naked ® to be described by some interloping male, like Richardson or 


> who is turned out before he has seen half the rites, and is forced to 
ene own vonjectures the rest. Now, from this fault, Miss Austen is 
heroines are what one knows women must be, though one can never 

to acknowledge it; as liable to ‘ fall in love first,’ as anxious to attract 

get them of agreeable men, as much taken with a striking manner, or a hand- 
the atten unequally gifted with constancy and firmness, as liabie to have their 
~ fo, ns biased by convenience or fashion, as we on our part will admit men to 
whe principal Essays, however, here reprinted are not in any sense 

. They are many of them theoretic, in that modified sense 
ig which alone the Archbishop patronizes theory. If the word 

be used in its strict sense to mean a complete view or vision 
of a given subject, Dr. Whately can scarcely be called a theorist. 
What he does is to extort from any subject he takes vp the par- 
ticular doctrine which he has learned to hold in regard to it, and to 
it with a persistent force of intellect that consists in never 
‘ae his line or relaxing his urgency for a moment on the reader. 
bp the most characteristic essays, as well as in some sense the 
most profound, are those on the Origin of Civilization, and on 
Justinet. They are closely connected together in their teaching, and 
exhibit very characteristically both the strength and the limitations of 
Dr. Whately’s intellectual character. The lecture on the Origin of 
Civilization teaches very truly and with much force that the civilizing 
influences never accumulate in a savage people without teaching from 
above, either through the agency of some higher race, or, as in the case of 
the Jews, through the direct spiritual teaching and discipline of God. 
Jn the paper on Instinct, in complete accordance with this principle, 
the Arehbishop shows that docility is the true test of reason as dis- 
inouished from iasfinct, and that those animals which are teachable 
or capable of receiving a modifying influence from above, must be 
held to have in them the germs of reason as distinguished from 
instinct, though only in that degree which fits them for very limited 
ss, instead of having, like man, an indefinite capacity for ac- 
cumulating and combining the results of teaching. Now, this is, no 
doubt, a complete view of the subject of the origin of human civiliza- 
tion viewed only from one side—that of the understanding. But 
how was it that in discussing so great a subject it never even oc- 
curred to the Archbishop to ask why the teachableness of the 
human race has been apparently so lavishly squandered, why so large 
a proportion of races have had no teachers, so that they have 
spent the ages of human existence on this earth in barbarisms of the 
lowest kind. Surely this fact leads either to conclusions which the 
Archbishop would reject as heartily as ourselves, or indicates that in 
ting the nd conditions of the origin of civilization, the 
deepest part of the subject has been wholly neglected. The truth 
is, thatin drawing the distinction between the lower animals and 
man, Dr. Whately has characteristically dwelt only on the distinction 
between instinct and reason, and has omitted that great distinction 
between the capacity for partial instruction and the capacity for in- 
definite progress which consists in a will to recognize and to appro- 
priate the nobler characteristics of superior natures. That it is this 
power to recognize and seek after a moral revelation which is the 
root of all permanent civilization, history shows quite as clearly as it 
proves that docility is the true germ of civilizing capacity. In the 
neglect of this germinal moral life alone can we find any satisfying 
explanation of the number of races which have never, during their 
career on this earth, even begun to emerge from barbarism. 

We give this simply as a specimen of the Archbishop’s favourite 
class of subjects, and of his mode of treating them. Of his other 
lectures, one of the best is that on the present state of Egypt, and 
one of the cleverest, but we think least sound, that on transportation. 
The volume, as a whole, is sensible, wholesome reading. 


THE BROKEN TROTH.* 

Everrsopy who reads this story will long to know more of the 
author than the translator has been pleased to communicate. Who 
ishe? Has he written anything else? Is the original of this tale 
sill in manuscript, or has it ever been printed? Upon none of these 
points does Mr. Ireton vouchsafe to satisfy our curiosity; he only 
tells us that the original from which, with a few modifications, the 
ish version has been made, was presented to him by a young 
et with this recommendation: “ This book has at least the 
merit of being thoroughly true to nature, and will help you to under- 
stand what our peasantry really are. When you travel through the 
country districts of Tuscany, you will see Cecco lounging up every 
Village street, Giannina glancing at you from under many a handker- 
thief, Rosa, with her motherly face and her eternal distaff, at every 
cottage door ; you will find Dr. Matteo in far too many apothecaries’ 
shops,and the kind-hearted sententious priest wherever the priests 
ate poor.” 

The translator finds that this statement is confirmed by his own 
experience, drawn from some considerable residence in Italy, and 


Tian 


adds that the tale presents “the best, if not the only true picture of 


uscan peasant life’? he has been able to meet with. Nothmg seems 
more likely. ‘There are portraits which one cannot look upon without 
ing impressed with the belief that they are striking likenesses 

an unknown original; just so we do not hesitate to accept the 
testimony in favour of this book without abatement, though we do 
hot pretend to be able to verify it by our own knowledge of the 
Classes the author has portrayed, but rest our judgment altogether 
Upon the remarkable air of verisimilitude which pervades the whole 
* The Broken Troth: a Tale of Village Life in Tuscany. From the Italian, By 

In two volumes. Macmillan and Co. 
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niece. Had Berthold Auerbach been born an Italian, and passed his 
Fite upon the Tuscan spurs of the Appennines, he might, we imagine, 
have written just such tales as The Broken Troth, and have achieved 
no less distinction than he now enjoys as a master of his art. 

The author does not mention his hero Stefanino among those of 
his dramatis persone whose types are to be found in every village of 
Tuscany, but the praise he bestows on the village priests implies that 
characters like Stefanino’s are not rare among the peasantry. Edu- 
cated for the priesthood by one of the best and most liberal-minded 
men of the order, he grows up into a youth of high principle, culti- 
vated intellect, and refined feeling, though condemned by circum- 
stances to earn his bread as a shoemaker. Unconsciously he has 
won the love of his old playmate Giannina, the spoiled child of the 
rich man of the village, whose consent to their union is not to be 
hoped for. Stefanino behaves like a man of honour, and will not 
suffer his mistress to engage herself to him in defiance of her parents’ 
wishes ; but he does more than this, and here the author’s supe- 
riority over the super-sentimental school of novelists becomes espe- 
cially conspicuous. “ It is always more easy,” he says, “ to overdo 
our duty than to accomplish it, and this was now Stefanino’s mis- 
take.” Instead of breaking off with the girl at once, or—what 
would have been better still—telling her to confide in her mother and 
hope for the best, he preached to her the duty of loving him only ad 
interim, and holding herself prepared all the while to accept the first 
man her father should choose to be her husband. It was an impos- 
sible task, and Giannina escaped from it by plighting her troth on 
the spot and breaking it soon afterwards. Her lover’s fault and her 
own wayward and impetuous temper were sorely punished through 
her breach of faith, but punishment brought amendment, and ulti- 
mately peace of mind to both. Such is the main thread of an in- 
teresting plot, into the tissue of which are woven a considerable 
variety of incidents, many curious illustrations of national manners 
and customs, many a glimpse of sorrow nobly borne, flashes of mad- 
cap merriment and adventure, and quaint touches of genuine humour. 
Upon the fidelity of the translation we can, of course, pronounce no 
opinion, but its style is satisfactory. The simple, expressive, and 
vernacular diction ‘we find here could hardly have been maintained 
continuously throughout two volumes by any but a thoroughly com- 
petent translator. An inferior hand could hardly have failed to 
betray itself more than once by its clumsy attempts to render some 
difficult idioms or obscure provincial phrases. The only fault we 
have to allege against Mr. Ireton is the misdemeanours he has twice 
committed upon our own literature in misquoting Macaulay and 
Coleridge. In his very first page we find these unrythmical lines : 

“ Like an eagle’s nest upon the crest 
Of snow-girt Appennine.” 
Instead of that hobbling word “upon,” Macaulay wrote “hung 
on the crest,” and, we believe, that his epithet for Appennine in the 
next line was not “snow-girt” but “lofty.” Again (vol. ii. p. 46), 
finding, as he says, that Coleridge had happened to express the 
Italian author’s thought in verse, Mr. Lreton saw no reason why he 
should translate it into prose when he had the following lines ready 
to his hand: 
“ To be despised by one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 
These are not Coleridge’s words; what he wrote was this : 
“ And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 


ALPINE BYWAYS.* 
One great test of a book of travels is its ability to amuse readers 
who have never visited the scenes described in it. Every description of 
a place with which we are familiar possesses attractions for us 
wholly independent of the merit with wirich it is executed. And it 
would not necessarily argue any great merit in an Alpine tourist that 
she had written a hook which had found welcome at the Alpine 
Club. But to exite the curiosity or sustain the attention of persons 
who not only have no association of any kind with the scenes they 
are requested to contemplate, but are wanting in the peculiar tastes 
which alone make such scenes interesting, discovers ad literary skill. 
These remarks apply more closely to books of Alpine travelling than to 
any other. The passion for climbing is an acquired taste, and Is as yet 
confined to a few. To the majority of men, one glacier is the same as 
another ; and the only idea they have of Alpine travelling is of some- 
thing very like deer-stalking, with more danger, and with no deer. 
But even by persons of this kind A/pine Byways may be read with 
considerable interest. The authoress is an experienced traveller, 
and the object of her present volume is to make the English public 
acquainted with many spots worth visiting which lie outside the 
beaten track of ordinary tourists. As Switzerland now is becoming 
as regular an autumnal resort as Brighton or Scarborough, it is 
well that its accessible area should be enlarged. If travellers begin 
to find out that in going to Switzerland they don’t get away from 
their own countrymen any more thaa at an English watering-place, 
the fashion of Swiss travelling will eventually die out. ‘There should 
be every inducement, therefore, to the natives to open upas wide a 
tract of mountain as possible to the footsteps of our countrymen, 
that they may be able to indulge the pleasure of giving each other 
a wide berth. The inns, and also the roads in much of the country 
travelled over by our present guide seem to have been very bad; 
but the people were good-natured and attentive, and did their best 
to accommodate travellers with whose wants they could be but little 





* Alpine Byways; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1559 and 1860. By a Lady. London 
Longman. 
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acquainted. The roads, however, are even now in course of improve-] monstrous and oy camps source of bad riding and of bad usage 
ese Usage 


ment ; and as better roads bring more tourists, the inns, it is to be | good animals, that 


hoped, will improve at the same time. 


his lady’s route was from ‘lhun to the Lake of Lucerne, going : a : 
Schil. = 7 ap written by one who has no practical knowledge of the w 


round by the village of Miirren, and making the ascent of the 


thorn and then across by Grindelwald and Engelberg to Altorf. 


Near this point she came back by the valley of the Rhone to th 


ys aye pe the Gries Pass pronounced by Murrray c un-!who conquered and civilized India, and the descendant 
t for ladies,” and many other adventurous and courageous feats. | sayages they subdued. The mixed castes sprang from the 


Caste. By Arthur 3. Patterson, BAS 

F e. By Arthur J. Patterson, B.A. Smith, Eld , 

is the Lebas Prize Essay for 1860, and as as yom Oe ac 
da 


of the system is likely to be. Mr. Patterson believes, justly thong 
foundation of caste was conquest, that the real fundamental disti te 


is between the twice born and the once born, the Aryan Brahmin, 
S of the 
acere! 


e 


The valleys of Sixt lying between Chamouni and the Lake, were the | of different tribes to the original stock, the degradation of ip 
next object of her curiosity; valleys, as she had discovered, wholly | clans, and other accidental causes. Like all observers at hy dist “ 
unknown at Geneva, although connected with the town “by a new| he questions whether the missionaries are wise in making the lance, 
and excellent road.” ‘The following passages are descriptive of some | ciation of caste a sine gud non with converts, though he admits thy 


of the scenery in this valley. 


a i z ‘ i, 
The pass by the Col d’Anterne to Servos lies above these precipitous crags, and | -other than a religious feeling, and that, although unsocial in its 


crosses a narrow ridge, which looks quite inaccessible. 


“ We were to follow this path to the Col as far as the falls of Rouget. So, 
turning downwards to the right, we crossed the brawling stream of the Heut 


caste tends to produce a caste, as apart from a general, system 
morality. He thinks, too, that caste is to a large extent a wo 
it intensifies social feeling among the members of the same cla 7 
omits, however, entirely to point out the real social evil of caste. wh; 


Giffre by a very picturesque bridge, and had a scramble up through the pine | by stereotyping position, destroys the possibility of progress, If Quies. 


forest, where every turn opened out new scenes of beaut 


cence is the true interest of humanity, then, and only then, is caste 4 


We came out almost en face of the upper full, where the roaring torrent rushed | support instead of a restraint, It is the instinctive feeling that caste 
foaming and chafing over the rocks, throwing far and near a thick shower of | impairs usefulness which makes the Englishman so bitter against 
spray, sufficient to give a complete drenching to those who ventured to cross the | system which many of his prejudices induce him to respect. 
rough bridge in front. Neither C—— nor I were disposed to cool our admiration Macmillan’s Magazine. No. 20. June, 1861. Most of the 

Mae d . . au. 5 . re; 


by such a process, and we were satisfied toremain at a respectful distance. Even- 
ing was closing fast as we walked homewards. ‘There was just sufficient vapour 
in the air to catch the rosy tints of a brilliant sunset, and soften the ontline of 


of Macmillan will probably turn their attention in the first place to the 
current instalments of the two stories which are not the least 


the tall crags with its light floating drapery. Towards Samoéns, the valley | the attractions of this favourite periodical. Yom Brown, whose fop. 
looked rich and glowing “ with purple and with amethyst,” as the sun dis-| tunes we have followed without intermission during the whole of the 
appeared behind the western mountains, leaving an atmosphere of gorgeous | twenty months which have elapsed since the commencement of the 
beauty; while before us the village of Sixt reposed in shadow. In the far distance magazine, is plainly drawing towards the close of his career, Harry 


the snow-capped Pic de Tinneverges caught the warm reflexion of the sun’s last 


Winburn is at last definitely married; East is finally disposed of by 


puts rays, contrasting strongly with the cold grey colouring of the dark rocks being despatched to New oe ome Hardy and Katie Winter hon 


“ Immediately before us was a thick pine forest, through which the path 
ascends. It was a mere track, evidently little used, and sometimes nearly im- 
passable from fallen trees and the effect of the late heavy rains. 
mules to scramble up, and walked on through picturesque glades, where the 
ground was richly carpeted with ferns, and adorned by beautiful wild flowers, 
among which the abundant bloom of a delicate lilac orchid attracted our admira- 
tion. On emerging from the forest, we were glad to sit down and rest, while we 
admired the fine view we had guined of the mountain range which separates these 
valleys from the lake of Geneva, as well as over the Col de Goldse to the valley 
of Samoéns, Then mounting again we rode over bare, rough pastures, to the 
summit of Col de Coux. A splendid scene here burst upon us, as we looked over 
the Val d’Illiers (ut the head of which Champrey is situated), guarded by the 
magnificent Dent de Midi, with the snow-crowned Tour de Salliére, and a long 
tange of peaks and glaciers in clear relief against the sky. The distance was 
closed by the mountains rising above Bex, on the further side of the Rhone valley. 
Just below the summit of the Col the boundary lines of the now well-known 

vinces of Chablais and Faucigny unite with the Valais; so we here left the 

rench territories and entered Switzerland. After walking down a short but 
steep descent, we found a good mule path led on to Champrey, through grand 
and beautiful scenery. We were particularly charmed with a view from a 
bridge, where the road crosses a mountain torrent, which forms a fine cascade 
above, as it rushes through a deep ravine. On the opposite side of the valley the 
mountains and rocks are magnificently grouped, with a wooded hill in the middle 
distance, and a rich pastoral foreground.” 


All ladies who wish to follow in the route of our present authoress 
should assure themselves first that they possess her physical strength 
and nerve, and power of enduring discomfort. Otherwise, we should 
certainly recommend them to stay at home. Her husband and son, 
who travelled with her, seem to have been completely subordinate to 
herself. And it is almost remarkable to find so much literary ability 
= in a woman with so much strong mindedness and hardi- 

ood. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Hints on Horsemanship to a Nephew and Niece ; or, Common Sense 
and Common Errors in Seneses Wide. By Colonel George Green- 
wood, late Lieutenant-Colohel commanding 2nd Life Guards. New 
Edition. Moxon.—The moral of Colonel Greenwood’s book is that 
ladies and gentlemen should not learn to ride from any riding-master 
by profession, because all such masters teach the same system, and 
that a bad one. The Colonel does not condemn without knowledge, 
for the object of his censure is nothing else than the manége, or military 
style, which he declares to be proper only for soldiers. They must 

to their horses, as it were, very much with their legs, and this is 

why they are taught to sit with their legs in contact to the utmost 
sible extent with the horse’s body. The extreme opposite to the 
lish military seat is that of the Eastern horseman, and with it he can 

do many wonderful things, but some he cannot do which are among 
the most essential elements of our cavalry tactics. He cannot make 
his horse rein back, or pass sideways a step, and therefore he cannot 
dress in line, or close, or execute the central wheel of threes on their 
own ground. In length of stirrup-leather the English hunting-seat 
isa medium between these two extremes, and something between it 
and the military seat is, in the Colonel’s opinion, the best adapted to 
common riding. “It unites, ina greater degree than any other, 
ease, utility, power, and grace.” Still worse for ordinary purposes 
than the military seat is the military bridle-hand. In order that the 
soldier may have his right hand at liberty for his weapons, he holds 
the reins in such a manner as will require the least possible aid from 
the sword hand to shorten them upon occasion; and that is, with the 
little finger only between them. In this way a man may pull both reins 
equally with the whole force of his arm, but the force with which he 
can pull either rein separately is a minimum, for it is only that which 
he can exert through the very iimited movement of his weakest finger. 
Hence, when he wants to turn to the right he has no resource but to 
pass his hand in that direction, by which movement he slackens the 
right rein, the one he ought to tighten, and tightens the one he ought 
toslacken. Necessity may justify the adoption of this bad practice, 
but yy: less can excuse it, and yet it is the only bridle practice 
aught in the schools. “It is to correct this common error, this 





come toa mutually satisfactory understanding; while Tom himself 
has arrived at so low a depth of despair, that it is but fair to conclude 


We left the | that his prospects will, from this time forward, assume an aspect de. 


cidedly and definitely favourable. The present namber is not a pan 
ticularly good one, but it is certainly better than the last. Jp 
Ravenshoe, Mr. H. Kingsley draws still closer the veil of mystery in 
which he is gradually ae he me all the principal characters of his 
story. Although he continues to write with that freshness and vigoy 
| which are peculiarly his own, we cannot but think that the style of 
novel which he is now attempting is less suited to his powers thay 
the simpler and more effective narrative in which he inteatoaal himself 
to the public, and at once won his spurs as a writer of fiction. Among 
the remaining articles, perhaps the most remarkable is one by Mr, J. 
M. Ludlow, on the present crisis in America, in which the cause of 
the Northern States is advocated with a heartiness and vigour which 
contrast strangely with the tone of indifference in which the prospects 
of the contest have hitherto been discussed by the leading English 
journal. The author “ believes that we have neither the right nor the 
power to stand by as passive, still less as contemptuous, spectators of 
the conflict ; and that it demands from us hearty and unflinching sym. 
pathy with one of the parties, and all support to him which can be 
granted without compromising his dignity and independence.” He 
regards the contest as an internecine struggle between slavery and 
| freedom ; aud is of opinion that it can only be finally terminated 
' the total and absolute destruction of the former power. If Mr. 
| low means that we ought actually to take up arms in support of the 
| Federal flag, we are sorry that we cannot entirely agree with him ; but 
| we can, at any rate, respect the openness and decision with which he 
| has stated his views. ‘The Rev. W. Barnes, who contributes a con- 
| siderable number of Thoughts on Beauty and Art, appears to bea 
kind of village Ruskin, who insists on the identity between the Good 
/and the Beautiful, protests vigorously against shams, and wishes us to 
frame our pictures and bind our books in accordance with the prin- 
| ciples of harmonic triads. Among the other articles we may notice 4 
fw? of suggestive sonnets by the Rev. Charles ‘l'urner, some rather 
eeble stanzas by the author of “John Halifax,” and a description of 
Lucknow, which bears the initials of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Cornhill Magazine. No. 18. June,1861. The current number 
of the Cornhill is quite up to the average standard. ‘The “ Adventures 
of Philip” increase in interest with each successive number, and 
development of the story proceeds with a rapidity which is unparalleled 
in any of Mr. Thackeray’s former works. Not only is Philip definitely 
thrown over by his cousin, but he is actually reduced to poverty by 
the flight of his father, who has got through the whole of his sons 
fortune in unsuccessful and clandestine speculations. Perhaps the 
letter in which Dr. Firmin announces this catastrophe to Pendennis 
is rather needlessly pedantic and foolish ; but ex revanche the scene m 
which Philip discovers the faithlessness of his cousin is admirably 
scribed. Mr. Thackeray has, we think wisely, transferred the charge 
of illustrating his story to other hands, to which change we owe 4 
most attractive portrait of Agnes ‘T'wysden in the present number. 
The “ Roundabout Paper,” which is not one of the best of its series, 
is chiefly remarkable as affording striking evidence of that sensitive. 
ness: to external opinion which ie. Thackeray has recently develo 
to so extraordinary a degree, and for which this series of papers seems 
expressly designed to provide a safety-valve. The author of the article 
on the Irish Convict System, which excited so much attention a short 
time ago, has accepted Sir Joshua Jebb’s offer to afford him every 
facility for visiting the principal English prisons, and now presents us 
with the results of his tour of inspection in the shape of a report om 
the Convict System in England. His report is sor minute aud very 
interesting, and his verdict, on the whole, decidedly favourable; but 
he still thinks that the Irish system is the preferable of the two. 
When we remember that his acquaintance with the chief director 
the English prisons originated in a letter in which that functionary 
pwtinwe him publicly with “gross and wilful misrepresentation, 
must be confessed that the highly laudatory notice of Sir Joshua's a 
tecedents which is introduced into the present article = volumes 
in favour of the placability of the reviewer’s temper. ‘There is ana 
good article on “ The Study of History,” in which the objections W 
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eee . 
recently been u ed by the Professors of Modern History at Ox- 
bet ind ny te mm tes the possibility of constructing a science 
ford are combated in a very able and temperate manner. ‘The 
er of the abstract principles laid down m this paper is pro- 
‘> future number. The third of Mr. Doyle’s illustrations of 
ap or js decidedly the best which has hitherto appeared : it 
nolern sd “A Morning Party,” but is in fact confined to the repre- 
isenti n of an ani bout at the fashionable game of “ Aunt 
sentatio The artist has hit off admirably the crude notions on the 
Sally. of “shying” which are entertained by the vast majority of 
alee ee sex. "The pleasant little story of “The Stage Queen and 
uire” is brought to its legitimate and inevitable conclusion ; 
Stowe continues “Agnes of Sorrento,” which is but.a poor substi- 
for “ Framley Parsonage ;” and Mrs. Browning contributes a short 
en of the merits of which we will leave the reader to form his own 


¥ 


ee 


1 


On some Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress : 
Lecture de weed Wy Gcewin —_, ey — renee | 
i in the University of Oxford. April, 1861. Oxfo 
iy  H. and J. Parker.—In this lecture, which is designed 
a supplement to the general discourses which he has previously de- 
ivered on “The Study of History,” Professor Smith undertakes the 
not absolutely necessary task of showing that the doctrine 
if historical progress, of which he has already signified his approba- 
“ does not necessarily imply the adoption of the opinion that 
pe ity has now fulfilled its work, and must be laid aside for 
sme form of religion more adapted to the advanced condition and 
requirements of mankind. He accordingly proceeds to argue that all 
the various forms of virtue with which we are acquainted originate in, 
wd way be resolved into, the quality of benevolence ; that this — 
under the name of Love of our Neighbour, is the fundamenta moral 
inciple of Christianity ; and that it is, therefore, difficult to see how 
pene San morality can ever be brought into antagonism with the 
poral progress of mankind, or how the Christian type of character 
ean ever be left behind by the course of human development. Although 
we fully agree with the conclusion at which Professor Smith has ar- 
rived, we are scarcely prepared to rank the instinct of self-preservation 
anong the evil impulses of our nature, by endorsing his opinion that 
there is no virtue which does not spring from a desire to benefit our 
fellow-men; nor can we say that the somewhat misty ethical discus- 
sion which is now before us has done much towards strengthening our 
ious belief. It is, we presume, from the conviction that the ge- 
neral tone of his discourse requires to be enlivened by an occasional 
personality, that he introduces a sneer at the originator of the new 
view of the character of Henry VILI., which appears to be his favourite 
aversion, and on which he never omits an opportunity, whether in 
season or out of season, of making an attack. Such a mode of con- 
ducting a discussion appears to us to belong to the province of the 
igrammatist rather than to that of ~~) ——. ye ai 
ipture Law of Marriage, with reference to the Prohibi 
. By John Mevren Mineter of Hawick. Edinburgh: Mac- 
phail.—A detailed statement, very temperately written, of the Scrip- 
tural arguments against the proposed extension of the law of marriage. 
It ae doubted whether Mr. Macrae will succeed in convinem:; 
any of his opponents; but his pamphlet certainly deserves to be wel- 
y all those who are already of his way of thinking. aoe! 

The Study of the English Language an essential F wot of a University 
Course, By Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., English Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Cambridge : ighton, Bell, and 
Co.; London: Bell and Dald his little volume, which is an exten- 
sion of a lecture delivered before the Royal Institution in February of 
this year, is an able statement of the advantages to be derived from a 
nore systematic study of the English language, and of the art of public 
speaking, than is at present pursued in any of our great educational 
centres. Surely, however, Mr. D’Orsey is scarcely warranted in 
userting that such expressions as “St. James’-square” and “ yours 
truly” are equally erroneous, in a grammatical point of view, with 
such phrases as “who with ?” and “neither of them do.” 

Wee a" By Ferman Macleod, DD. pae f a Barnes 
Student,” &. inburgh: Strahan an ’ ndon: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.—A simple Scottish story, republished from a period- 
ital entitled “Good Words,” designed to inculcate the moral lesson 
of the duty of resignation under a calamity so great as the loss of an 
only child, What, however, is the meaning of “fozy?” and why 

4 minister always be spoken of as “the Dr. ?” 
Botany Bay and other Poems. By J.Gordon. Hall, Virtue, and Co.— 
“O my poor dog has lost an eye 
By some unfeeling stranger, 
Which makes me pat his head, and cry, 
* My poor, poor Ranger !’” 
Ex pede Herculem. Content with this specimen of Mr. Gordon’s 
verse, our readers will spare us the task of criticizing his contribu- 
rs ae read years to the Poets’ Corner of obscure provincial and 
journals, 
Prevention of Spinal Deformities, especially of Lateral Curvatures. 
By Mathew Roth, M.D Groombridge and Sons.—Dr. Roth explains 
spinal curvatures are artificially produced by a multitude of bad 
Practices which prevail in schools and workrooms, and sets forth 
What he believes to be the only rational mode of preventing and curing 
these def He relies almost exclusively on hygienic means 


elormities, 
on the system of medical gymnastics invented by the celebrated 
physician, Dr Ling. 
r ‘ographic Portraite—Mr. Clarkington, the eminent photographer 
Regent-street, has just published the first portion of his series of 
i portraits of members of the House of Commons, comprising 
fatellent likenesses of about one hundred members from both sides 
the House. _We have had the pleasure of seeing specimens of the 
portraits, and, judging from those already published, we consider the 
phere complete will form a most interesting collection of histo- 
s. 
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Prison Books and their Authors. By John Alfred Langford. (William Tegg.) 

Guessing Stories; or, the Surprising Adventures of the Man with the Extra Pair 
of Eyes. A Book for Young People. By a Country Parson. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herbert Spencer. (G. Man- 
waring.) 

The Step-Sisters. By the Author of “‘ Heatherbrae.” In two vols. (L. Booth. 

The Doctrine of Atonement by the Son of God. By Henry Solly. 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
Dublin, By the Rey. Beaver H. Blacker, A.M. Seeond part. (Dublin: George 


lly. Sketched by Thomas 
So. 


(E. T, Whitfield.) 
Donnybrook, in the County of 


By E, H. 


On the 23rd ult., at 4, Queen’s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, the wife of M. E. 


On the 25th ult., at Clifton, the wife of Captain Alan Gardner, R.N., of a son. 
On the 25th ult., at Waghen Hall, Beverley, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Blakeney, 
prematurely, of a still-born daughter. 


On the 23rd ult., at the parish church, North Mimms, Henry Francis Freeland, 
Esq., of Aldingbourne, near Chichester, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John 
Osmond, Esq., of Bedhampton, Hants. 

On the 25th ult., at Algiers, Mr. Mercier-Lacombe, Councillor of State, Director- 
General of Civil Services in Algeria, to Henrietta Mary Louisa, daughter of John 
Bell, Esq , Her Britannic Majesty's Consal-General. 

On the 28th ult., at Crediton, Devon, the Rev. Sackville George Cresswell, incum- 
bent of St. Luke's, Posbury, Devon, to Sarah Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
John Rowe Bennett, Esq., of Sandwell, Devon. 


r. Ramsay Sladen, Physician-General, in the 79th 


On the 23rd ult., at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, the Rev. Edward Cardwell, B.D., 
Principal of St, Alban's, Hall, Camden Professor of Ancient History, aged 73. 
é 25th ult., at Dalquharren, Ayrshire, Mary Butler, aged 75, for 60 years a 
faithful servant and friend in the family of the late Sir Samue | Romilly. 
On the 26th ult., at 5, Montague-place, Russell-square, Vice-A dmiral Constantine 


On the 27th ult., at Exmouth, Devon, the Hon, Mrs. Wellington, second daughter 
of George, 13th Viscount Hereford. 
On the 28th ult., the Ven. James William Forster, LL.D., Treasurer and Vicar- 
General of Limerick, Archdeacon of Aghadoe, and Rector of Aghadoe and Tank- 


On the 28th ult., at 18, Camden-street North, Camden-town, Ann, widow of Wil- 
liam Westall, Esq., A.R.A., in the 72nd year of her age. 

On the 28th ult., at 6, Eaton-square, Louisa Anne, eldest daughter of the late Col. 
George Hart Dyke, Coldstream Guards, and niece of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 





BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. | | Friday 
' 
3 per Cent Consols ..........0000000+ 92 =| Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 234 
Ditto for Account.... |India Stock, 104 per Cent ........., —— 
3 per Cents Reduced . 89% |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) 2 dis 
New 3 per Cents ..........cseceessseee 893 | Exchequer Bonds, 500/....... ove 5 dis 
A ities 1880 . —— j|India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ 
Annuities 1885 ............ccccesseeeees aa 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Fridays Evening. 
CE] ——— | FRENCH... ..cccrersereseoeees 4} p. Ct 96f. 
—— /|Mexican.. ~ 224 
— /|Peruvian........ 4— | — 
—— /Portuguese 1853. ;— 474 
—— /|Russian ........ ib —| — 
—— /|Sardinian 5 - a 
— |Spanish fe 51 
—— |Ditto New Deferred......... s_ 
—— Ditto Passive ........ o ° 16 
8 LY 71 
69f. 25c. | V: 19 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RaltwaYys— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter. 98 Australasian ............ eccecceeee 61 
Caledonian ...........00++ 97 British North American ......... ae 
Chester and Holyhead .. _ City 725 
Eastern Counties ..............0.++ 494 | oe 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... —- Commercial of London ......... = 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd.| —— 
Great Norther ..............s000+« 1094 NE: — 
Great South. and West. Ireland} —— London and County............... 36 
Great Western ...........c..seese0e 73 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia| 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 1114 London Joint Stock............... 314 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... —_—_ London and Westminster ...... 66 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} 1194 National Bank ...........s.s0s.0008 —— 
London and Blackwall .......... — National Provincial ............... — 
London and North-Western.... 944 New South Wales.................. — 
London and South-Western ... 95 | 466 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 43§ Ottoman ..........0008 aus 
ae 1204 Provincial of Ireland ame 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland); —— South Australia ........ 32 
Worth Britian ......cccccovsessecccees 63 Union of Australia 39 
North-Eastern—Berwick 103 Union of London .. 254 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ 905 Wate ccccecescosccsce —_— 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— |Docxs— 
Scottish Central.. | — East and West India — 
Scottish Midland .. —_ London ....... — 
South-Eastern and B04 St. Katharine aaa 
Eastern of France ... —- VEROTER ncccccccccsccsscccsccsccssscsces — 
East Indian.............00 {| 101 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ......) —— Australian Agricultural ......... — 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... British American Land ......... a 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 98g Canada, 
Great Western of Canada.... ll Cryatal Palate ..cccocceccsescsscescee 323 
Paris and Lyons .........0..+ — Electric Telegraph J cme 
Mines— General Steam ..... 264 
nen — London Discount ... —— 
Brazilian Imperial ... — National Discount..... — 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 35 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 71 
Cobre Copper........ 405 Royal Mail Steam 474 
Rhymney [ron ...........0..s0s00es South Australian ... oun 
BULLION. 
Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 31. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0s. 0s. Od 


cerseeeeeees per Sack 468. to 50s, 


sssosesereeseed OS. tO 288. | DO. FIM? ......ccsscccccseessssoreseces OB. 00 On. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[June 1, 186], 





RENCH PLAYS.— ROYAL ST. 
JAMES'S THEATRE.—Under the Direction of M. Lambert 
- Conte and Fashionable oa under ong. me 
Patronage. and during the week 
sujet G d Mall e. Ali Thorée de x 
Caebite Tine in diverent characters. Comm vod ata quester | | 
past Eight. 





MRS. KEY BLUNT. 
ILLIS’S ROOMS NG-STREET, 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 7, 1861. 

Under the Distin; hed Patronage of 
The Right Rev. Tuk Lorp BisHor oF LONDON, 
The Right Rev. Tue Loxp Bisnor OF MoRaY AND Ross, 
The Most Noble THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF 

BREADALBANE, 

LORD AND LADY SEYMOUR, 
Lorp AnD LADY CLARENCE PAGET, 
THE HON. ARTHUR AND MRs. Risware, 
Tue Hon, CapTALN CHARLES EDEN, 

ac. &eo. 


MRS, KEY BLUNT 
(Daughter of Franc's Scott Key. of Washington, United States, 
Author of the Star aay janner, &c, &c.), will have the 
onour of giving a 


READING From tHE POETS: 
KINGSLEY — TENNYSON — LONGFELLOW — GOETHE 
SHAKSPEARE, &c. &c. &c. 

bs we ony 4 Rayon OLE BULL, has consented to intersperse 

on the Violin. To commence at 

Half-past he o'clock. Reserved Seats, 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 

_ to | eens Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
treet, W. 


&e. 











HORTICULTURAL FETES. 
R. MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street, 


W., has been empow: ered by the Council of the Royal Hor 
ticultura) Society to sell Tickets for the — Opening of the New 
Garden at South Kensington on WEDNESDAY, June 5. Tep Shil- 
lings each if taken before the ve 3 2s. 6d. ne on the ov of opening. 








HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 


FETES.—Tickets for the Grand Opening Ceremony on 
JUNE 5, can be had at R. W. OLLIvrer's, 19, Old Bond-street, W 
‘Ten Shillings each. 





THE NEW GARDENS. 
Crt of ADMISSION to the FIRST 


of the FLOWER and FRUIT SHOWS at the Royal =~ 
ral Society's New Garden, on WEI/NESDAY, June 5, can 
obtained at Mr. Sams’, 1, St. James's-street, 5.W. Price 10s, 4 
up to June 4 





THE NEW SOUTH KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
ME. WESTERTON, Knightsbridge, begs 


to announce that he is authorised to sell Cards of Admis- 
sion to the Grand Féte on JUNE 5. Price 10s, each. On the day 


of the Show the charge will be 2s. 6d. extra, 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, JUNE 5. 
ICKETS, price 10s. each; on day of 


Féte, 12s. 6d. Can be had of Kerra, PRowse and Co., 48, 
Camagaite , EC. 





y 

OYAL HORTICU LT U RAL 

SOCIETY'S GARDENS, South Kensington.—Tickets for 

the Grand Opening Fétes and Fruit and Flower Shows, J UNE 5th 

and 6th, Wednesday and Thursday next, can be obtained of Messrs. 

ADDISON and Co., 210, Regent-street. Price 10s. and 5s. each re- 
spectively, if purchased on on the day. 


G RAND FLOWER AND FRUIT 
JV snows, JUNE 5th and 6th, 





Wednesday and Thursday 
next, at the Koyal Horticultural’s Society's New Gardens, South 
pam Ye Tickets: Opening day, 10%. ; second day, 5s.; at 
Messrs. VACHER and SONS, Parliament-street. 2s. 6d. extra 
— on the Show days. 


~ JUNE 5 AND 6—HORTICULTURAL FETES. 
EADER AND COCK, 62 and 63, New 


. Bond street, have Tickets now on Sale for the Grand Open- 
2 Le on er and Fruit Shows, nae ge and Thursday next. 

Wednesday, 10s; Thursday, 5s. On the days, 2s. 6d. extra 
pombe 


“NOW OPEN ———~— 
ISTORY OF WATER COLOUR 


PAINTING.—An Exhibition of Paintings from Private 
Collections, illustrating the History of the Art, at the Society of 
Arts, John-street —_ Daily, irom 10 Am, till 6 Pat. ~Admis- 
sion, ls. Catalogues, 


MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION.—A 


MEETING for the —— of —_ ne Public 

for the las-es, in connection 
with St. * iioolas sles Colle Shoreham, =") my held in 8v, JAMEs's 
HALL, on SATURDAY, JUNE 8th, at Two o'clock in the Afternoon, 
the Right Honorable the LORD BROUGHAM in the chair. 

The following speakers will address the meeting: His Grace the 
Archbishop of York; the Lord Bishop of Chichester; the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; Lord Redesdale; Lord Lyttelton; Lord John 
Manners, M.P.; Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.; John Walter, Esq., M.P. ; 
w. Cotton, Esq., &ec. &c. &c, It is hoped that His Geate'the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Right Hon. the Earl Granville, and the Right 
Hon. Sir John T. Coleridge, will also take part in ‘the meeting. 


OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF 





Boarding 








OF THE 
SKIN.—A DINNER in = of the FUNDS of this CHARITY 
will be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE on Wednesday, June 12, 
at Six o'clock. Samuel une, Esq., M.P., in the chair. Ladies’ 
‘Tickets, 15s. each ; Gentlemen's Tickets, 2is. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


yor y 
HK BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 2s. 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 

3s. 10d,, and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Is. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 

and ls, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s. sent carriag fe 

to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 

free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 









eight miles ha the City. 
A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
: FE B*s C C O A, 


(commoniy called Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). 





The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
reparation, 
Have sceacan™ ~ oan adoption 


——— Breakfast Beverage. 
h packet is labelled 
James Errs, Homicropathe Chemist, London. 


Sold in 2b, pid and lib. pa packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
by Grocers, everywhere. 


OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 


EST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
g! REET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
—— PLANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


G TAIN ED GLASS AND WALL- 


PAINTIN 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
Messrs. CLAY TON AND BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Cardi a )» 
Hav ° mere to 
31, =NT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 

Premises afford them lation and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable 
at their old establishment. 

” w. iv" 
( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candics. 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, 7L Los. 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 2, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHow Rooms, 45, OxFoRD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM — Manuracr 
eT. 




















OXFORD STRE ET 






Wwe YDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 


and CHIMNEY- -PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BU RTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contai 
STOVES, RANGHS, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRB- IRONS, and 
GENERAL TRC YNMONGERY, as canrot be ‘approached elsewhere, 

for va a novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
pan ae right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 34. 15s. to 334. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to 52. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 21. lds. to 11Z; ditto, with rich 
ormold ornaments, from 2/ 15s. to 18L; Chimney-pieces, from 
1L. 8s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the aet to 4. 4s. 

T he BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
~pla 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the moons —e of bye ths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ach is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied soerauinaienes to the ‘publie, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... Ceccccoscces oni 6d. to 201. each. 
Shower Baths, from . ° 8s. to 64 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... és. to 71. 7s. each, 
(All other kinds | at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. Od. per gallon. 


7? 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per 
dozen ; extra fine ivor. s.; ifwith silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s. 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; 4 rts, 5s.; carvers, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 
desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s.6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from Is. each. The largest 
stock in existence of pated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 

otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


’ 7 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Ilustra- 
tions of his ilimited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W. ; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
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Jala . . 
SCOT.”—Special preparations have 
been made by FE. MOSES and SON for Ascot Races, 
the most noticeable heing a light elegant coat, to be worn with or 
without another, and wil! not show or be _— by the dust. 
E. MOSES AND SO 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HUSIERS, DRAPEKS, BOOT-MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 
Lovdon Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenbam-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


A TTIRE FOR JUVENILES. 

The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 

Dress for Juveniles, may be: obtained in all materials at either of 
of E. MC 








the under. OSES and SON. 
Knickerbocker Suitfrom 12 : Brighton Suit from is 6 
Zouave - 21 Kertch » 18 I 
Eton eo 8 ° | Spanish Dress ,, 7 
Byron » 15 ©| Holland and other Blouses 1 10 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters. Hosiers, Drapers, 
Bootmakers, and General Outfitters. 
London 88 : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford- street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 
Sountry Establishments: 
Sheftield and Bradiord, Yorkshire. 


W. SILVER AND COMPAN VY, 


S. 66 and 7, Cornhill, E.c. 


INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 

Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 

‘ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 

Woolwich, 8.E. 
















LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


N°’tice is hereby pater 


h 
given that 3 
with the provisions of the Deed of ‘aan rai 


Meeting of the Proprietors of the La uran Petite! 

be held at the Society's office, Fleet-stree: 4, ie Amara - 

24th day of June next, at twelve °o ‘clock 2 at meen pean oe 
an Auditor in the room of William oS Watton, + © eee: 





resigned, to elect six Directors and one oth. Audi Haq. whe who hes 
ral purposes. By order of the Shesten, ie and for guy, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWN 
NES, Actuary 


. att See 
A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, : 
may be provided against b A x 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE oy OMPae 
which secures 1000/. at death by Accident, or 6 Weeuiy e 


injury 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


One Person in every Twelvy: 
ACCIDENT. s © insured te injured yraty 1p 


5,000/. has been already paid as CO 
For further information ae to the PO NSATION, 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Oftice, 64, Cornhill mere 


Broad Street). 
Annual Income, 40,0004. ___ CAPITAL 0) MILL, 
Bao Cornhill, E.C, unum 2AM J. VAR ax » Secretary, 
a eee anaes Re 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANG 


This Company offers the pe ofa ‘ca 
the advantages of moderate r. on wrak, 400,00, x 


The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964, 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDEN 18E 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smal) sm 





Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
upon terms of Special ar mn 
application to the HEAD OF FICE—365, Strand, ma 


P2201; ; 











ASSURANCE, ap 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed peitetien + OF, Recording 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty oo notice. Three per » 
at call. ML. LA - 


W, 
Cannon-street, West E.C. Manage 


TATIONA L ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 








Empowered by Special Act net of Pastloment, 
17 Viet. op. 


ESTABLISHED 4 A.D. 1844. 
—~‘ormeaeee may be effected ‘tom 50. to 10,0001 on « Sing, 


o ‘redit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
scal Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the NON-PaRTICIPATING Pay. 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premiam, payable in a oe 
ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of differes 
classes of Assurers, 





ANNUITIES. 

{mmediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms, 

The Tables tor Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are pari. 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means d 
providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fervune. 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100i. 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Halt Premiam Whole Premiam 

Age. First Se = om. After Seven Yeam 
2 41 2186 
30 250 
3 2064 
2B 





1 
PETER a IRRIBON, Managing Director. 
pinnae sent free on application. 


as i) 
Goel TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Pas 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts ag 
tiated and sent tor collection. Every description of Banking bu- 
ness conducted direet with Victoria and New South Wales thrvagt 


the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, ance 
Me ETC. ALFE ond Co.’ s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH. BRUSHES. —Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 

Fiesh Brushes, and Genuine 5 wes. 

searches thorouglily betweer 
them in the most effectual 1 1 Me hairs never come hom. 
The Hair-brashes are made with genuine unbleached Rasim 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With oo 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at - 
CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1306 and Bi, 
Oxford -street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-sres 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 





IR - CIRCULATING AND ANTI 
GRE’ yr HATS. — Patented and a x 
So., 89, New Bond-street, These Hats a 






epee” and ventilating ; they are peculiarty aft 
r, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit ve 
formation of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, th 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. To be had wholesale at the 
Union-street, Southwark, 5.E, 


| INNEFORD’S S PURE FLUD 
MAGNESIA has been fh twenty-five years, emphati 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally 
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66 \TIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. 6d 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 


Queen, 1578, New Bond-strect London, and to be had of all | 
Chemists and Perfume rs. 


Ho ,OWAY’SOINTMENTand PILLS. | 
I 


OOK TO THE FUTURE.—The first aymptom of de- 
parting heaith should have instant attention and redress, not 
more for the comfort of the present, but for the happiness of the | 
future. Whatever be the irregularity, wherever situated, however 
masked, Holloway's remedies will reach it and remove it. The 
external employment of the Ointment, and the internal use of the 
Pills, will always restore order and ease. Cutaneous complaints, 
defective nutrition, want of appetite, nausea, and biliousness, 
are immediately cured, and healthy functions permanently re- 
stored to each organ. The united action of Holloway's remedies 
over the human frame is so singularly searching, soothing, and 














curative, that few diseases can long withstand the hb puri- 
fication they constantly bring about | 


by the Public, as the best remedy i 

Heartbuwn, Headache, Gout, and ligestion, and asi 
Aperient tor delicate constitutions, n specially for Ladies and 
Children, © ed with the Acidul Lemon Syrap, it foams 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient quali 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot chm 
che regular use of this simple and elegant reme ody has been 
highly beneficial. Manutactured (wih the utmost attention 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 2, New Bank 
Street, London ; aud sold by all respectable Che mista througuas 
the Empire. 


an 
NE W DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST T, 52, Fleet street, ha 
introduced an EN III J DESCKIPTION OF ARTIFICAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They ® 
perfectly seseutate the natural teeth as not to be dietingusshet 
from the they will never cham? 


















colour on ay, and will be found superior to any teeth 
used. This method does not require the yn of roots, o 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and masticate® 


Decayed tecth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 8, Flee 
street.— At home from 10 till 5. 


No, 8 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 
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June 1, 1861.] 
or 
3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


yuRrST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


y IV.and MARIE DE MEDICI; 
Part II. of “The History of the Reign of 
forming King of France and Navarre,” from 
By Miss FREER. 


penry IV: = bu 
‘ authentic sources. 
y [On June 4. 


goin, with portraits, 21s. 

java; or, How to Manage a Colony. 

ing @ Practical Solution of the Questions now 

for British India. By J. W. B. Money, Esgq., 

1s. 

ne ashle book. It will naturally excite the 
“s on of every educated Englishman.” —7 ines. 


pR00LLECTIONS of a FOXHUNTER. 
Scrutator, 1 vol., with Diustrations. 

By ital interest and utility this is decidedly Scru- 
onsen production," —Sunday Times. 


OIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 
«These interesting memoirs show considerable 
jaowiedge of history, with a pleasant and lively style.” 
John Bull. 


ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol., with numerous illustrations. 

«4 splendid volume.” —Critic. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
G AND ACTING. By a 
n’s Daughter. Author of “ Helen Lind- 
say,” &c. 2 vols. 


ME: BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 
3 


“This remarkable book possesses a fund of real 
merit. It is distinguished by great vivacity of style, 
prilliance of colouring, and variety of incident."'"—Lite- 


rary Gazette. 
HIN WHEEL. By the 
author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 
“4 good novel." —Atheneum, 


0 CHURCH. By the Author of 
“High Church.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 
“We advise all who have the opportunity to read 
this book.."—Athenaum. 


HOMELESS; or, a POET'S INNER 
LIFE, By M. GOLDSCHMIDT. Author of * Jaco? 
Bendixen,” 3 vols. [Nert Week. 

EW WORK by the AUTHOR of “CURIOSITIES OF 

LONDON.” In a few days, 

COMETHING FOR EVERYBODY, 

AND A GARLAND FOR THE YEAR. A Book 

for House and Home. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Locxwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This day is published, in two vols. 8vo, price 26s., 


HE - AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 

CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 

Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from her 
Journals and Anecdote Books. 

london: Wittiam H. ALLEN, and Co., 7, Leadenhall- 
street, 











Now ready, the 34th Thousand, post Svo, price 7s. 64., 
JOYERS MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
tion of Every Meal of the Day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
aad larder in the kingdom.” — Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Veal. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 1is., 


Syo, 


London: Somexix, Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’- 
dall-court. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
for JUNE, 1861. No. DXLVIII. Price 2s. 64. 
Conrents : 
Tar Boox-Hunter. 
Tue Monks or rue West. 
8 BREMER IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 
ACrvise uP THE YANGTZE LN 1858-59. 
ERED, 
Hanes, 


From tue FATHERLAND. 


MAN SINCLAIR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — 
Parr XVI. 

Very Foxp or Warer.—A New Temrer- 
ANcE Sona. 


Mexoms OFA Tory GENTLEWOMAN. 
Waa Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
F The JUNE Number, containing Seven ( hapters 
MR. _AINSWORT HWS “CONSTABLE OF THE 
WER,” is NOW READY. 


Cuapman and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
PAGAZINE. The JUNE Number is NOW 

Caarmay and Tact, 193, Piceadilly. 





ase ead 


OF 


** 
. 


and a Chart, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Diagrams, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 





JAPAN, THE AMOOR, 








By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., Oxon., 





HOUSEHOLD 


the Management of the Sick Room. 


Price One Shilling, 


CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
by DAVID MASSON. No. XX. for JUNE, 1861, 


» 
CONTENTS: 


I.—Mnr. Mri1’s TREATISE ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Il.—Tue Fatcon AMONG THE FULMARS; OR, 
Srx Hours at Sr. Krupa. By Joun E. 
Morea, M.A., Oxon. 

I1L.—Ravensuor. By Henry Krxosiey, Au- 
ther of “ Gzorrry HAMLyYn.” 
Chap, XVIII.—Marston's Disappointment. 
XIX.—Ellen’s Flight. 
XX.—Ranford again. 
XX1.—Chotho, Lachesis, and Atropes. 

IV.—Tnovents on Beauty Anp Arr. By the 
Rev. W. Barnes, Author of “ Poems 1x 
THE Dorser DiAcect,” the “ Puro- 
LoGicaL Grammar,” &c. 

V.—Year arrer Year: A Love Song. By the 
Author of “ Joun HAuirax, GENTLEMAN.” 

VI.—Tom Brown at Oxrorp. By the Author 
of “ Tom Brown's Scuoot-Days.” 

Chap. XLVI.—From India to Englebourn. 
XLVI1.—The Wedding-Day. 
XLVIIL.—The Beginning of the End. 


VIL.—Insp1an Crries—Lucknow. 

VIIL.—Tue Oxrorp, Campripcr, AND Drei 
Mission To Centrat Arrica: News of 
the Mission and of Dr. Livingstone. 

IX.—Two Sonnets. By the Rev. CHar.es 
TURNER. | 

' 

| 

' 





X.—Tne American Criss. By J. M. Luptow. 


Volumes I. Il. and III. are now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each. 





} MacmiLLan and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta- 
| Street, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Book- 


| sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railways Stations. 


THE CORNHIL 


Comprising the Numbers from January to Jung, 1861, and containing 768 pages of letter- 
press, with Twelve Llustrations and Twenty-one Vignettes, 


THE THIRD VOLUME 


L MAGA ZINE, 


Will be published on the 4th instant, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 


Also may be had 


VOLUME L., with Twelve Illustrations, Forty Vignettes and Diagrams, 
VOLUME IL, with Twelve Illustrations, and Forty-seven Vignettes and 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


In a few days, 8vo, with Illustrations, price 1és. cloth, 


AND THE PACIFIC. 


A Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette “ Rynda,” 
in 1858, 1859, 


By HENRY ARTHUR TILLEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


and 1860. 








In a few days, crown Svo, with Illustrations by Harrison Wer, price 5s. cloth, 


THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS. 


Being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic “ The Hitopadesa.” 


Author of “ Education in India,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


In a few days, Svo, with numerous I!lustrations, price 10s. éd., cloth, 


MEDICINE; 


Containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes and Symptoms, the 
| most approved Methods of Treatment, and the Properties and Uses of Remedies, includ- 
ing many New and Valuable Medicines, with directions for preparing them, and Rules for 


Expressly adapted for Family Use. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D., 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


HOOKER'S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick volame, 12mo, wtth 12 Plates, price 14s. 
cloth; or with the Plates coloured, One Guinea, cloth, 


7.2 BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the 

Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. The Eighth Edition, with Additions and Cor 
rections ; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Um- 
belliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, 
and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.A. & L.S,, 
&c.; and G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT, LL.D., F.L.S. & B.S. 
Ed , Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 





London: Lonaman, Green, Lonomax, and Ronerrs, 
Lately published, in 8vo, with 61 Plates, price 42s, 
cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, 44. 4s. cloth, 

] RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: Contain- 

ing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland 
systematically arranged and described according to 
the Method of Bruch and Schimper; with 61 illustrative 
Plates, including 25 new ones engraved for the present 
work. Being a New Edition, with many Additions and 
Alterations, of the Muscologia Britannica of Messrs, 
Hooker and Taylor. By WILLIAM WILSON, Presi- 
dent of the Warrington Natural History Society. 
London: Longman, Geeeyx, Loneman, and Ronerrs, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
This day, 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 12s., 


“HE BROKEN TROTH. A Tale of 
Tuscan Life. From the Italian. By PHILIP 
IKETON. ° 


MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


ings and a Map, price 32s. cloth, 

\ JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE 
d CITY, by JULES REMY and JULIUS BRENCH- 
LEY, M.A.; with a Sketch of the History, Religion, 
and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on 
the Religious Movement in the United States. By 
JULES REMY. 

London: W. Jerrs, Burlington Arcade, and 49, 
King’s-road, Brighton, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal 
‘amily. 
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GENERAL LIST: WORKS of the PRESENT SEASON 
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HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
since the ACCESSION of GEORGE II1., 1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE 
MAY, C.B. In2 vols. Vo ume the First, Svo, price 15s, 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION 
of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. LORD MACAULAY. 7 vols. 
post 8vo, price 42s. cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 


Lor MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. Library Edition. Vours. I 
and IL., 8vo, price 32s.; Vos. III. and IV., 8vo, price 36s.; VoL. V., completion, 
with a full Genera. INDEX, 8vo, price 12s. 


CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By WILLIAM MURE, M_.P. of Cald- 
well, 5 vols. 8vo, price 3J. 9s. 


Vors. I, to III. the Mythical Period, HOMER, HESIOD, and the Epic Cycle, and 
the Lyric Poets, price 36s, 


Vor. IV. comprising Historical Literature to the Death of HERODOTUS, 
price 15s. 


VoL, V. containing THUCYDIDES, XENOPHON, and the remaining Historians 
of the Attic Period, price 18s. 


ALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By the Rev. 
GEORGE W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Square 
16mo, price 3s. 6d. 


AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; compris- 

ing Introductory Outlines of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 

Series of separate Histories of every Nation, with a full Genera INDEX. Feap. 8vo, 
price 10s. 


HE BISHOP of VICTORIA’S Work, entitled, TEN 
vice — in JAPAN; with Map and Chromozylographic Illustrations, 8vo, 


LPINE BYWAYS; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 
and 1860. By A LADY. With 8 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography from 
original Sketches, and 4 Route Maps. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and Nature in the 
Mountains. By H. BERLEPSCH. Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, 


M.A. With 17 Illustrations from Designs by Emi Rirrmever. 8vo. 
Nearly ready. 


ILD LIFE on the FJELDS of NORWAY. By 
FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. With 2 coloured Maps and 4 Illustrations in 


Chromo-lithography. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL AFRICA: a 
Picture of Exploration. By RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian 
Army. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


‘THE AFRICANS at HOME: Being a Popular De- 
scription of Africa and the Africans, condensed from the Account of African 
‘Travellers from the time of Mungo Park to the Present Day. By the Rev. R. M. 
MACBRIAR, M.A. With a new Map, and about 70 Woodcut Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


LENCREGGAN ; or, a Highland Home in Cantire. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE, With 3 Maps, 8 Chromo-lithographs, and numerous 


Woodcuts from Designs by the Author. 2 vols. post 8vo. [/n June. 


WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J. T. Burent, 


Author of “ Ancient Crosses and Other Antiquities of Cornwall.” Witha 
Map, geologically coloured, and 96 Woodcut Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6s. 6d. 


OCIAL LIFE and MANNERS in AUSTRALIA : 
Being the Result of Eight Years’ Experience. By A ee = 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 

sical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political; completed by WILLIAM 

HUGHES, F.R.G 8S. New Edition, revised throughout ; with 7 Maps and I6 Steel Plates. 
Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 


LIBRARY of REFERENCE: Reconstructed by B. B. WOODWARD, B.A., 
» at by J. MORRIS, Solicitor, and W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo, 
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ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LA NGUAGE delivey 
of All Souls’ College, Onion me Britain. By MAX MULLER, MA, Fey 


*," This volume will be published immediately after the delivery of the last Lect, 




















REATISE on the LAW of NATIONS. By Tra 
TWISS, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Ty 
In Two Parts. Otay 


Part L., treating more especially of the Rights and Duties 
in Time of Peace, is just ready. Parr II., completing the Work, will Of Nagy 
Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Compre 


I ECTURES on COLONIZATION and COLO 
4 delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, 1840 and 184] 
MAN MERIVALE, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. New Edition, wide 


and Additions. 8vo. Price 18s. 
A SURVEY of HUMAN PROGRESS. By Np 

ARNOTT, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, Ante 
of “The Elements of Physics,” &c. 8vo. (Nearly rag 


HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
GEORGE HARTWIG. 
Chromozylographic Illustrations. 8vo. 


Second Edition, with numerous Woodcutg a, R, 
Price 18s. 


FoOksst CREATURES. By Cartes Boner, Ante 
of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” &c. Post 80, 
Illustrations by Guido Hammer, of Dresden, 


[Joist rag 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTOR. 
or, @ Popular Dicti y of Ani d Nature. With 900 Woodcuts fa 
8vo, Price 10s. 











OOKER and ARNOTT’S BRITISH FLORA, 
the Phenogamous, or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, 
12mo, with 12 Plates, price Is. ; 







prising 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
Plates coloured, 21s. 


N FOOD and DIGESTION ; being an Introduetj 
to Dietetics. By W. BRINTON, M.D., Physician to, and Lecturer on 
logy in, St, Thomas's Hospital. Post 8vo. (Just 


N 


8vo. 


AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
mn A a Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettrs. 





THE LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. By the Rev. Jow 
WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Second Biliz 
Feap. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 


JIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH:1 
Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversa, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 





UTOBIOGRAPHY and SERVICES of SIR JA 
M‘GRIGOR, Bart., late Director-General of the Army Medical Depart 
Post 8vo, with Portrait. Price 12s. 


IFE of RICHARD PORSON, M.A., Professor of Gn 

in the University of Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By the Rev. 
SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L, 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes, Price # 
' 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; @ 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches and Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eus# 
Persons of All Ages and Nations. Feap. Svo. Price 10s. 


HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS, on the Loalf 


of the Eternal Inheritance; its Nature and Character; the 
Body ; and the Mutual Recognition of Glorified Saints. By the Kev w 





F.G.S8. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

N Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO WITH 
A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an OLD MAID. Fourth 

Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. 





a 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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